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INTRODUCTION. 


HE reader may, perhaps, at firſt 

be ſurpriſed that an attempt ſhould 

be made to improve upon Mr. Hoyle's 
Games, after the unrivalled reputation he 
has gained and ſupported for ſo many 
years. But as during his life he con- 
ſtantly made alterations and additions to 
every new edition- of his work, a field 
was left open (at his demiſe) for the im- 
provement of his treatiſes upon his own 
plan. Ar the fame time, without diſ- 
paraging the merit of his work, it muſt 
be obvio's to every reader that his man- 
ner was greatly confuſed, and his mean- 
ing frequently unaſccrtained. - Therefore 
to methodize a ſimilar performance, and 
convey the writer's meaning in ſuch lan- 
guage 


un INTRODUCTION. 
guage as is at. leaſt perſpicuous, if nes 
elegant, became another object of the 
preſent Editor's attention. | 


It often happens. in many ſcientific 
performances, that the writer takes for 
granted that the reader muſt be acquainted 
with ſuch general rudiments as he him- 
ſelf is particularly familiar with ; - and, 

therefore, pens probably an elaborate, or 

critical performance for adepts, inſtead of 
an inſtructive one for novices. This ob- 
ſervation was never more forcibly veri- 
fied than in Mr. Hoyle's treatiſe, where 
without explaining the nature and general 
ſyſtem of each game, he enters upon the 
intricacies and difficulties that may occur 
in it, when the learner does not per- 
ceive from what cauſes, or upon what 
foundation theſe embarraſſments can ariſe. 
So that, in fact, that gentleman inſtead 
of teaching his games to thoſe that. are 
12norant of them, ſeems only to aim at 
the improvement of thoſe that have al- 
-ready learned them, 


In the following ſheets, therefore, at- 
tention is paid to lead the ſcholar by de 
-grees, from the A, B, C, of each game 


(if 
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(if the expreſſion may be allowed) to the 
ultimate point of perfection in playing it: 
for, to make a compariſon, it would be 
abſurd to put a lad into practice, tare and 
tret, &c. before he had learnt addition. 
All the minutiæ of each game are ſor this 
reaſon explained, before the niceties, re- 
finements, and fineſſes are entered upon; 
as, without being acquainted with the 
former, the utility of the latter is entirely 

exploded. 5 


For the adepts here are introduced many 
new caſes and examples never before 
printed; and in the Game of WaisT the 
reader is preſented with an original Tech- 
nical Memory. | | omits 


| Beſides the different games thar Mr. 


Hoyle has treated upon, which are all 


here inſerted, two other games are in- 
troduced that he never touched upon, 
though greatly in vogue, and much ad- 
mired by the nobility and people of rank. 
Theſe are BILLIARDs and TENNIS. In 
the treatiſe on the firſt is given an account 
of the origin of the game, and a deſcrip- 
tion of the manner of playing it; the 
general rules obſerved, and ſuch as are 

a uſually 


wa _— , 
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uſually difpenſed with. The different 
kinds of games played at Billiards, with 
all the various odds, &c. In the treatiſe 
on Tennis, the nature of the game, and 
the manner of playing it are exhibited ; 
with a particular deſcription of a Court ; 
the method of marking, with the odds at 
the different periods of a ſet; an at- 
Sa as original as it is uſeful as well 
to all Tennis- players as Betters. 


Upon the whole, the Editor flatters 
himſelf, that this work will merit the ap- 
— of the Public, as great care 
las been taken to render it correct, par- 
ticularly with regard to the Calcula- 
tions, ſo eſſential at all Games, upon 
which any conſiderable ſums are wagered; 
and he flatters himſelf he may, with-fi 
out vanity, ſtile this little performance 
Hoyrrz's GAuESs IMPROVED. 
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ON THE 


X. I 
The Nature of the Game of WWhiſt fully explained, 


with general Rules for playing the ſame. 


HE Game of Whiſt requires great atten- 
tion and ſilence, as it chicly depends on 
the memory, and derives its name from the ta- 
citurnity that ſhould be obſerved in playing it. 
This game is played by feur perſons, who 
cut for partners; the two higheſt and the two 
loweſt are together, and the partners fit oppo- 
ſite to each other : the perſon who cuts the low- 
eſt card is to deal firſt, giving one at a- 
time to each perſon, till he comes to the laſt 
card, which is turned up for the trump, and re- 
mains on the table till each perſon has played a 
B card ; 


% 
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card ; then, as the WWer's propesty, is taken up 
by him. The perſolh the left hand fide of the 
8 plays firſt, and whoever wins the trick is 
to play again, thus going on till all the cards are 

| by played out. The ace, king, queen, and knave 
. wt 1 are called honours; in caſe any three 


s have been played — ting or bo either 
o partners, they reckon for four points 
2 the game, the game conſiſting of ten 
Ide honours are reckoned after the 


Geieral Rules fir playing the Game of 
'H1ST. 


PS > 
KY 


AFTER ſorting the hand of cards, and ob- 
ſerving which is the ſtrongeſt ſuit, he who 

is to play firſt ſhould lead from that ſuit ; for 
example, ſuppoſe he has a ſequence of king, 
ueen, and Knave, or queen, knave and ten, 
he may ſaſely lead the higheſt of the ſequence z 
but if he has five or ſix in number he muſt be- 
gin with the loweſt. In reſpect to trumps he 
muſt always begin with the higheſt, by which 
means he forces out the ſuperior trumps, and can 
come in again, to mak bis ſtrong ſuit. 
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F the ; II. 
k is He ſhould never be afraid to play trumps 
are when he has five in his hand, even of the ſmall A 


nave Weſt, although he may not have any good cards "Þ | 
hree Mof any other ſuit. If his right hand adverſary 8 "= 
„or wins the trick, his partner will be the Jaft a *. 
for player, and by laying ten- ace * over the third = 
four player, he has a chance of two tricks without - £0 


ther 


weakening his hand. . af 


nts | III. was 
ten! y . g& 8 
With ace and king of any two ſuite 8 2 
the N 
2 only two or three ſmall trumps, the ace 
| — * | 


kings ſhould be played out, in order to mak 
many tricks as poſſidle; and having but, 

three ſmall trumps, he ſhould never fortt his 
partner to trump, if he finds he cannot follow 
ſuit ; but he ſhould endegyour to throw the 
lead into his partner's Hand: for otherwiſe he 
would weaken his partner's hand, and hinder 


, 


- 
we” 
= 
4 N 
; 2 


ob- him from bringing his ſtrong ſuit in. 
who TV 
15 He ſhould in gederal return his partner's lead, 
ten, unleſs he has ſome capital cards of his own, 
ce; ſu h as ace, king, queen; king, queen, knave; 
be- or queen, knave, ten; in this caſe, he need not 
s he regard his partner's lead. 


hich V. 
can As this game is played with the lurch, that 
is, to ſave half the ſtake, ſive pos, mult be 


2 ˙ a 


— 1 — 


1 F N id 

II. * Ten-ace is when an interve ning card is wanting to make 
the ſequence ; for example, ace, queen, King, Knave, Kc. 

B 2 * made 
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made before the game is out : he ſhould not 
venture to play trumps when he is four of the 
game, unleſs he is very ſtrong, having at leaſt 
an honour and three trumps, or ace, king, and 
two ſmall ones, 


VI, 

When the game is ſcored nine, at which 
ftage the honours reckon for nothing, he ſhould 
be ſtill more cautious how he plays trumps, even 
if he is ſtrong in hand; and give his partner an 
opportunity of trumping the adverſaries ſuits, | 
in caſe he is deficient in them. At any other 
ſtage of the game, when more than one point} 
is played for, the game ſhould be played other: 

wile, 1 


VII. 


If his adverſaries are fix or ſeven love of the 
game, he ſhould play a forward or bold game, 
that he may have a chance, at the riſque of a 
trick or two, to come up with them, If he 
has but three trumps and other good cards, he 
may play trumps, eſpecially if he has a ſequence, 
or queen, knave, and a ſmall one; it can do 
no hurt, but may chance to ſtr-ngthen his part- 
ner's hand and thereby bring up his game. 


VIII. 


He ſhould always riſque a trick or two when 
the game is much in his favour; becauſe a new 
deal is of greater conſequence to the adverſary 
than one or two points are to him. | 


r IX. 
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IX, 


When the player finds there is a likelihood 
of either ſaving the game or his lurch, he ſhould 
riſque the odd trick; but if the game is five 
all, and he can make two tricks in his own 
hand, he ſhould make them, in order to ſecure 
the difterence of two points, which make the 
game near two to one in his favour, 


X. 
A good player ſhould begin with a ſmall 


trump, when he has ace, king, and four ſmall 
ones; for this reaſon : if his partner has a better 
trump than the laſt player, which is an equal 
wager but he has, he has a chance of fetching 
out all the trumps, by having three rounds or 


them. 
XI. 
He ſhould play the king firſt, if he has king, 


queen, ten, and three ſmall trumps, in order to 
bring out the knave the ſecond round; if it 
does not fall, he may fineſſe “ his ten when his 
partner returns trumps. 


XII. 


The odds are always in his favour that his 
partner holds an honour, conſequently if he has 
king, queen, and four ſmall ones, he ſhould 
begin with a ſmall one. 


—— — 


PFineſſe is to play a ſmall card which may win, keeping 
the ſuperior card or cards to lay over the right hand ad- 


verlary, 
XIII. 
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XIII. 

When he is laſt player, and obſerves a weak 
card to come from the third player, without 
any particular good cards of his own, he ſhould 
return the adverfary's lead upon him, and give 
his partner the opportunity of laying ten-ace 
over him in that ſuit: and if the adverſary 
fhould change his ſuit, he will lay ten-ace over 
him in that alſo. 


NN. | 
When queen, knave, and four ſmall trumps} 
are dealt him, he ſhould play a ſmall one fictt, | 
the odds being in his favour that his partner 
holds an honour ; if he has knave, ten, and 
four ſmall trumps, he ſhould alſo begin with a 
ſmall one, for the ſame reaſon. 


XV. 

If he has knave, ten, eight, and three ſmall 
trumps, the knave ſhould be played firſt, by 
which means the nine may be prevented from 
winning a trick, the odds being in his favour 
that three honours are played in two rounds, 


XVI. 
If an honour is turned up againſt him on his 
left hand, and he has ten, nine, and eight, 
wich two or three ſmall trumps ; when'he is to 
play, he ſhould play through the henours with 
the ten, which will force the dealer to play his 
honour to a difadvantage, 1i the dealer does not 


1 chuſe to leave it to the option of his adverſary 
| we- 
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whether he will paſs it or not; but if he has ſix 
trumps of a lower denomination, and not ten, 
nine, and eight, and no honour turned up 
againſt him, be ſhould begin with a ſmall one. 


XVII, 


In general, when he has two capital cards in 
trumps, and two or three ſmall ones, he ſhould 
begin with a {mall one, for the reaſon aſſigned 


in No XIV. 


XVIII. 


When he has ace, king, knave, and two 
ſmall trumps, or even one ſmall trump, by firſt 
playing the king, and putting the lead in his 
partner's hand, who will play a trump ; judg- 
ing him to have ace and knave, from his be- 
ginning with the king : in this caſe the knave 
ſhould be fineſſed, nothing being againſt him 
but the queen. 


XIX. 


If he has knave, ten, eight, and two fmall 
trumps, by playing the knave firſt, it is odds 
but in two rounds of trumps the nine falls, or 
he may fineſſe the eight when his partner re- 
turns trumps, 


XX, 
With five trumps of a lower denomination, 


he ſhould begin with the ſmalleſt, unleſs he has 
a ſequence of ten, nine, and eight; then he 


ſhould begin with the ten. 


B 4 XXI. 
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XXI. 

When he has king, queen, ten, and one 
{mall trump, he muſt begin with the king, and 
wait for his partner's return of the trumps, in 
order to fineſſe the ten, by which means he 
may win the knave, 


XXII. 

In order to prevent the ten from winning, 
when he has queen, knave, nine, and one 
ſmall trump, he muſt begin with the queen. 
And in caſe he has knave, ten, eight, and one 
ſmall trump, he ſhould begin with the knave, 
that the nine may not win. 


XXIII. 


If he has ten, nine, eight, and one ſmall 
trump, he ſhould begin with the ten, thereby | 
he ſtrengthens his partner's hand, leaving it at 
his option to take it or not. 


XXIV. 
He ſhould begin with a ſmall one, when he 
has the ten and three ſmall trumps. 


XXV. 
If he has a good ſuit, and ace, king, and four 
ſmall trumps, he muſt play three rounds of 


trumps, in order to ſccure his ſtrong ſuit 
from being trumped, 


one 
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XXVI. 


When he has king, queen, ten, and three 
ſmall trumps, he ſhould begin with, the king, 
becauſe he has a chance of the knave's coming 
down in the ſecond round: and to ſecure his 
ſtrong ſuit, he ſhould not wait to fineſſe the 
ten. If he ſhould have queen, knave, and three 
ſmall trumps, and ſome good ſuit to make, he 
muſt begin with a ſmall one. 


XXVII. 


If he has knave, ten, eight, and two ſmall 
trumps, with a ſtrong ſuit, he ſhould be egin with 
the knave, in order to make the nine fall in the 
ſecond round; but if he has knave, ten, and 
three ſmall trumps, with a good ſuit, he ſhould 
play a ſmall one firſt, 


XXVIII. 


With ten, nine, eight, and one ſmall trump, 
provided he has a good ſuit, he ſhould begin 
with the ten, by which means he may get the 
trumps out, and have a chance of moking his 
ſtrong ſuit. 
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re. I. 


The manner of playing ſome particular hands of 
cards, which may be uſeful to a learner, after 
baving attended to the firſt chapter. 


ExamPyeLE I. 


JE the player is elder hand, and that his game 

conſiſts of king, queen, and knave, of one 
ſuit; ace, king, queen, and two ſmall cards of 
another ſuit; king and queen of the third ſuit, 
and three ſmall trumps, he muſt begin with the 
ace of his beſt ſuit (or a trump) which informs 
his partner that he has the command of that 
ſuit : he muſt not go on with the king of the 
ſame ſuit, but he muſt play a trump next, and 
if he finds his partner is not ſtrong enough to. 
fupport him in trumps, and his adverſary 
plays to his weak ſuit, v z. the king and queen 
only, be muſt in that caſe play the king 
which belongs to the beſt ſuit; and if there 
is a probability of its being trumped, he muſt 
proceed then to play the king of the ſuit of 
which he has king, queen, and knave. If his 
adverfaries do not play to his weakeſt ſuit, in 
that caſe he muſt go on with his trumps as often 
as he gets the lead, although his partner does 
not ſeem to give him any aftiitance in them. 
By doing this, if his partner has but two trumps, 
and his adverſaries have cach four, in three 
rounds. 


ſter 
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rounds of trumps there will remain only two 
tiuraps againſt him. 


II. 
Suppoſing him ſtill elder hand If he bas 


ace, king, queen, and one ſmall trump, with 
a ſequence from the king of five in another 
fuit, with four other cards of no value, he muſt 
begin with the queen of trumps, and then play 
the ace, which ſhews his partner that he has the 
king : then by ſtopping till he has gained the 
command of his great ſuit, he alſo informs his 
partner that he has the king and one trump only 
left; for if he bad the king and two trumps 
more remaining, he might, without danger, 
play out his king. He ſhould begin with the 
loweſt of a ſequence, becauſe his partner hav- 
ing the ace, will play it, and make room for 
his ſuit, For, as he has let his partner into the 
ſtate of his game, as ſoon as his partner has the 
lead, if he has a trump or two left, he will play 
trumps, by which means it is almoſt a certainty 
of clearing the adverſaries hands of all cheir 
trumps, with the king. 


| III. 

If he is ſecond player, and has the ace, king, 
and two ſmall trumps, with a quint-major of 
another ſuit, three ſmall cards in the third ſuit, 
and one in the fourth ſuit ; ſuppole the adver- 
ſary begins with the ace of his weak ſuit, and 
then plays the king, he ſhould not trump it, 
but throw away a loſing card; and if the queen 
is after wards played, he ſhould thiow away an- 

other 
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other lofing card, and fo on the fourth time, in 
hopes his partner may trufmp it, who would in 
that caſe play a trump, or play to his ſtrong 
ſuit. If trumps ſhould be play ed, he ſhoull 80 
on with them two rounds, and then proceed to 
play his ſtrong ſuit; in ſo doing, if there ſhould 
be four trumps in one of his adverfaries hands, 
and two in the other, hich would be nearly 
the caſe, as his partner is entitled to three 
trumps out of the nine, there can remain only 
fx trumps between the adverſaries; then his 
ſtrong ſuit forcing their beſt trumps, he has a 
probability of making the odd trick in his own 
hand ; whereas if he had trumped one of 
his adverſaries beſt cards, he would have fo 
weakened his hand, as probably not to make 
more than five tricks, without his partner's 
aſſiſtance. 


IV. 


If he has ace, queen, and three ſmall trumps; 
ce, queen, ten, and nine of another ſuit ; with 
two ſmall cards of each of the other ſuits: his 
partner leads to his ace, queen, ten and nine; 
and as this game requires rather to deceive the 
adverſary, than tu inform his partner, he ſhould 
put up the nine, which naturally Jeads the ad- 
verſary to play trumps, if he wins that card, 
[hen as ſoon as trumps is led, he muſt return 
them upon his adverſary, keeping the command 
in his own hand. If the adverſary who led 
trumps to him puts up a trump which his part- 
ner cannot win, in all probability his partner's 
lead will be returned to him by the adverſary, 
ima- 


>. in 
Id in 
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imagining that that ſuit lies between the two ad- 
verſe partners. — If this fineſſe ſucceeds, he will 
be a great gainer by it, without running any 


riigue. 
KF: 9 


If he ſhouid have ace, king, and three fmall 
trumps, with a quart from a king, and two 
{mall cards of another ſuit, and one ſmall card 
to each of the other ſuits; his adverſary leads a 
ſuit of which his partner has a quart-major ; his 
partner puts up the knave, and then proceeds 
to play the ace: if he refuſes to that ſuit, by 
pla hing his looie card; when his partner plays 
the king, the right- hand adverſary trumps it, 
ſuppoſe with the knave or ten, he ſhould not 


over trump him, which if he did would proba- 


bly loſe him two or three tricks by weakening 
his hand: bu. if that ſuit is led of which he has 
none, he ſhould irump it, and then play the 
loweſt of his ſ-quence, in order to get the ace 
either out of his partner's or adverſaries hand, 
which being done, as fuon as he gets the lead, 
he ſhould play two rounds of trumps, and then 
proceed to play his ſtrong ſuit, 
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CHAP. III. 


Some obſervations whereby it may be known that 
his partrer has no more of a ſuit which either 


of them have played. 


E OR example, ſuppoſe he leads from queen, 
1 ten, nine, and two ſmall cards of any fuit, 
the ſecond hand puts on the knave, his partner 
plays the eight; in this caſe, he having queen, | 
ten, and nine, it is a demonſtration, if his part- 
ner plays well, that he can have no more of 
that ſuit. 

By that diſcove:y, he may play bis game ac- 
cordingly, either by forcing his partner to trump 
that ſuit, if he is ſtrong in trumps, or by play- 
Ing another ſuit. 

If he has king, queen, and ten of a fit, and | 
he leads his king, his partner plays the knave, | 
this alſo demonſtrates he has no more of that | 
ſuit. | 
I he has king, queen, and many more of a 
ſuit, and begins with the king, in ſome caſes 
it is good play in a partner, when he has the 
ace and one ſmall card in that ſuit only, to win 
the king with the ace; for ſuppoſe the partner 
to be very ſtrong in trumps, by taking the king 
with the ace, he gets the lead and trumps out, 
and having cleared the board of trumps, his part- 
ner returns his lead; and the ace . out, there 


is room fur him to make that whole ſuit, which 
could 
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could not have been done if the partner had 
kept the ace. 
Suppoſe he has no other good card in his 
542 band beſides that ſuit, he loſes nothing by the 
ace's taking his king; and if it ſhould fo hap- 
pen that he has a good card to bring in that ſuit, 
he gains all the tricks which he makes in that 
ſuit by this method of play: as his partner has 
taken his king with the ace, and trumps out up- 
on it, he bas reaſon to imagine that his partner 
has one of that ſuit to return him ; for which 
E reaſon he ſhould not throw away any of that 
uit, even to keep a king or queen guarded. 


CHAP, 
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V. 


Ms bod. by which he may endeavour to deceive and ; 


diſtreſs his adverſaries, and demon rale his 
game to his partner. 


FOR example, ſuppoſe he plays the ace of a 
ſuit of which he has ace, king, and three 


ſmall ones; the laſt player does not chuſe to 


trump it, having none of the ſuit. If he is not 


ſtrong enough in trumps he muſt not play out 
the king, but keep the command of that ſuit inf 
his hand by playing a ſmall one, which he 
muſt do in order to weaken his adverſary's 


game. 
If a ſuit is led of which he has none, and 
there is a moral certainty that his partaer has 
not the beſt of that nit, in order to deceive 
the adv-;ſary he ſhould throw away his ſtrong 
ſuit ; but to clear up doubts to his partner when he 
leads. he ſhouid throw away his weak ſuit. This 
method of play will generally ſucceed, unleſs 
he is playing with very good players, and even 
with them he will oftener gain than loſe by it, 


CAAP. 


Rr 
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CHAP, V. 
Methods of play by which he runs the riſque of 


leſing one trick only to gain three, 


ExXAMPLE I. 


* 


CUPPOSE a heart is played by the adverſary, 

and clubs to be trumps ; his partner, having 
none of that ſuit, throws away a ſpade; he 1s 
then to judge his partner's hand is compoſed of 
trumps and diamonds; and if he wins that trick, 
and being too weak in trumps, he dare not 
force him; and at the ſame time he has 
king, knave, and one ſinall diamond; and fur- 
ther, ſuppoſe his partner to have queen and 
five diamonds ; in that caſe, by playing his king 
in the firſt lead, and his knave in the ſecond, 
his partner and. him may win five tricks in that 
ſuit, whereas if he had led a ſmall diamond, 
and his partner's queen having been won with 
the ace, the king and knave remaining in his 
hand would obſtruct his partner's ſuit. Though 
his partner may have the long trump *, yet by 
his partner's playing a ſmall diamond when his 
long trump has been forced out of his hand, he 
will loſe by this method of play three tricks in 
that deal. 


pe En 


* The laſt remaining trump. 
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II. 


Similar to the former caſe, if he ſhould 
have queen, ten, and one ſmall card, in his 
partner's ſtrong ſuit, which may be diſcovered 
by the former example; ſuppoſing his partner 
to have knave and five ſmall cards in his ſtrong 
ſuit; he, having the lead, ſhould play his queen, 
and when he is to play again ſhould play the 
ten; then ſuppoſe his partner to have the long 


trump, by this method four tricks are made in] 
that ſuit; but were he to play a ſmall one in} 
that ſuit, his partner's knave being gone, and] 


the queen remaining in his own hand in the ſe- 
cond round of playing that ſuit, his partner's 
long trump being forced, the queen would ob- 
ſtruct the ſuit, and in that deal he muſt loſe 


three tricks by this method of play. 
III. 


Now, inſtead of his leading, ſuppoſe his part- | 


ner is to lead, and in the courſe of play it ap- 
pears to him that his partner has one great ſuit; 
ſuch as ace, king, and four ſmall on«s, and 
he has queen, ten, nine, and a very 
ſmall one of that ſuit; in that caſe, when his 
partner plays the ace, he is to play the nine; 
when the king is played, he muſt play the ten; 
conſeque tly in the third round he will make his 
queen, and haviny a ſmall one remaining, he will 
not obſtruct his partner's great fuit ; whereas if he 
had kept the queen and ten, and the Knave 
ſhould have fallen from the adverſaries, he would 
have loſt two tricks in that deal, 
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IV. 


ud As in the former caſe, if he ſhould find his 
his partner to have one great ſuit, and that he has 
red the king, ten, and a ſmall one of that ſuit ; his 
ah partner leads the ace, he ſhould in that caſe play 
the ten, and in the ſecond round his king. This 
method will prevent a poſſibility of obſtructing 
his partner's great ſult. 


ng 

— | V. 

* | His partner Having ace, king, and four ſmall 
2 cards in his great ſuit, and he having queen, 


ten, and a ſmall card in the ſame; when 
"IF the ace is played by his partner he ſhould play 
his ten, and when the king :s played by his part- 
te ner he ſhould play his queen; by which method 
of play he only riſques one trick to get four. 


VI. 


Suppoſe he has five cards of his partner's 
ſtrong ſuit, viz. queen, ten, nine, eight, and a 
imall one; and that his partner has ace, king, 
and four ſmall ones; when his partner plays the 


ace he muſt play his eight; when his partner 
Gs plays the king he muſt play the nine; and in 
' W the third round, the adverſaries having no more 


of that ſuit, he muſt proceed then to play the 
queen, and then the ten; and having a ſmall 
one remaining, and his partner two, he there- 
by gains a trick, which he could not have done 
but by playing the high cards, and by keeping a 
{mall one to play to bis partner. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VL 


Methods of playing when an honour is turned up 
on the right hand, with arreftions how to play 
when it is turned up on the leſt hand. 


EX AMPIL E I. 

& UPPOSE the W. up on his right 
hand, and that he has king, queen, and 

ten; in order to win the knave he muſt begin 

with the king; by, which means, his partner 

may ſuppoſe him to have queen and ten remain- 


ing, eſpecially if he has a ſecond lead, and 
he does not proceed to play the queen. 


II. 


Suppoſe the knave turned up as before, and 
he has ace, queen, and ten, by playing his 


queen, it anſwers the purpoſe of the former 
rule, 


III. 


When the queen is turned up on his right 
hand, and he has ace, king, and knave, by 
playing his King, it anſwers the ſame purpoſe 
of the former rule. 


IV. In 


—— — 2 2 
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IV. 


In caſe an honour is turned up on his left 
hand, ſuppoſing he ſhould hold no honour, he 
ſhould play trumps through the honour as ſoon 
as he gets the lead ; but if he ſhould hold an 
honour (except the ace) he muſt be cautious 
how he plays trumps, becauſe, in caſe his 
partner holds no honour, his adverſary will play 
his own game upon him, 


* 
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CHAP. VI. 
7 he danger of forcing a partner. 


© UPPFOSE one of the players to have a quint- 

major in trumps, with a quint-major and 
three ſmall cards of another ſuit, and he 
has the lead ; the adverſaries to have only five 
trumps in either band: he who has the quint- 
major in trumps, &c. having the lead, muſt 
win every trick. On the contrary, if he had not 
the lead, and forced to trump firſt, he would 
win only five tricks. 


The advantage of a ſaw, | 


A. and B. are partners, and A. has a quart- : 
major in clubs, they being trumps, another Wor 
quart-major in hearts, another quart-major 
in diamonds, and the ace of ſpades. The 
adverſaries C. and D. have the following 
cards, viz. C. has four trumps, eight hearts, 
and one ſpade, D. has five trumps, and eight 
diamonds; C. being to lead, plays an ben 
D. trumps it, D. plays a diamond, C. trumps 
it; and thus purſuing the ſaw, each partner 
trumps a quart-major 'of A.'s, and C. being to 
play at the ninth trick, plays a ſpade, which D. 
trumps; thus C and D. have won the nine 
firſt tricks, and leave A. with his quart-major 
in trumps only. This ſhews the ſtrength of 2 
faw, which ſhould be embraced whenever the 
occaſion viiers, 


CHAP, 
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Fhewing when it is proper, at ſecond hand, to 
put up the king, queen, knave, or len, with 


one ſmall card of any fuit, c. 
CASE I, 
 UPPOSE he has four ſmall trumps, in the 


three other ſuits he can make one trick ſe- 
ure in each of them; and admitting his part- 
ier has no trump, in that c ſe the rema ning 
ine trumps mu!l be divided between his adver- 
Waries; ſupp.ſe five in one hand, and four in 
he other, as often as he has the lead he muſt 
lay trumps ; and if he ſhould have four leads, 
t is then evident his adverſaries can make 
only five tricks out of nine trumps; but if he 
ad ſuffered them to make their trumps ſingle, 
hey could poſſibly have made nine tricks. By 
hich example, it is plain that taking out two 
trumps for one is a very great advantage. 
However, there is an exception to the above 
rule; for inſtance, if he finds in the courſe of 
play that his adverſaries are very ftrong in 
ary particular ſuit, and his partner can give 
him no aſſiſtance in that ſuit, he ſhould exa- 
mine the ſcores, and keep one trump in his 
hand to ſuch ſuit, which may be the means of 
winning, or at leaſt ſaving the game, 


II. 


If he has ace, queen, and two ſmall cards of 
ny ſuit, and his right hand adverſary leads that 
| ſuit, 
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ſuit, he ſhould not put up his queen, becauſe it 
is an equal wager that his partner has a better 
card in that ſuit than the third hand, and if ſo, 
he has the command of that ſuit in his own 
hand, except he wants the lead, then he ſhoul! 
put up the queen. 


III. 


He ſhould never lead from king, knave, and 
one ſmall card in any ſuit, as it is two to one 
bis partner has not the ace, and thirty-two 
to twenty-five, or about five to four he ha 
ace or queen; therefore, as he has only about 
five to four in his favour, and as he muſt have 
four cards ia ſome other ſuit, ſuppoſing the ten 
to be the bigheſt, he ſhould lead that ſuit, be- 
cauſe it is an equal wager that his partner has a 
better card in that ſuit than the laſt player. And 
if the ace of the firſt mentioned ſuit lies behind 
him, which is an equal wager that it does, in 
caſe his partner has it not, he may probably 
make two tricks in it by playing in this manner, 


IV. 


In the courſe of play, if it ſhould appear 
that his partner and himſelf have four or hve 
trumps remaining when their adverſaries have 
none, and that he has no winning card in his 
hand, but Judges his partner hes a thir- 
teenth card, or ſome other winning card in hi 
hand ; he then ſhould play a ſmall trump, to 
put the lead into his partner's hand, in order t 


throw away any loſing, card in his hand, upon 


ſuch thirxteenth or other winning card. 
. | CHAP, 
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CHAP. v. 


en to put up at ſecond hand, king, queen, 
naue, or ten of any ſait, &c, 


EXAMPLE I. 


F he has the king, and one ſmall card of any 
ny” vie, and his right hand adverſary plays 
nothat ſuit, he ſhould not put up the king, unleſs 
wofhpe wants the lead, becauſe a good player ſel- 
"dom leads from a Tait of which he has the ace, 
but keeps it in his hand to bring in his ſtrong 
ſuit after the trumps are played out. 


II. 


Suppoſe he has the queen and one ſmall card 
of any ſuit, and bis right hand adverſary 
leads that ſuit, he muſt not put up bis queen, 
becauſe, if the adverſary has led from the ace 
and knave, he will upon the return of that ſuit 
fineſſe the knave, which is generally good play, 
eſpecially if his partner has played the king, 
conſequently the queen will be made; but by 
putting on the queen, it ſhews the adverſary 
that he is weak in that ſuit, an makes him fi— 
neſle upon his partner throughout that whole 


his ſuit. 

Jir- 

his : TIT. 

"BY The former examples ſhew when it is proper 
% co put he king or qucen at ſecond hand. 
I put up the king or q 


Now he ſhould alſo obſerve that in caſe he has the 
a knave 
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knave or ten of any ſuit, with a ſmall card 9 
the ſame ſuit, it is generally bad play to put uy 
either of them at ſecond hand, becauſe it is five 
to two that the third hand has either ace, king, 
or queen of the ſuit led; therefore, as the 
edds againſt him are five to two, and though he 
ſhould ſucceed ſometimes by this method d 
play, yet in the long run he muſt loſe, becaufe 
it ſhews his adverſary that he is weak in that 
ſuit, and in conſequence of which they will fi. 
neſſe upon his partner throughout that whole 
ſuit. 


IV. 


If he ſhould have ace, king, and three ſmal 
cards of a ſuit, his right hand adverſary leads 
that ſuit; upon which he plays the ace, and his 
partner plays the knave; if he is ſtrong in 
trumps, he ſhould return a ſmall one in that 
ſuit, in order to let his partner trump it, 
The conſequence of this kind of play is as fol. 
lows: he keeps the command of that ſuit in hi 
own hand, and at the ſame time it intimates to 
his partner that he is ſtrong in trumps, and he 
may play his game accordingly, either trying to 
eſtabliſh a ſaw, or trumping out to him, if he 
has either ſtrength in trumps, or the command 
of the other ſuits, ; 


V 


Suppoſe A. and B. to be partners, and their 
game is ſcored fix, the adverſaries C. and D. 
is ſcored ſeven, and that nine cards are played 


out, of which A. and B. have won ſeven tricks, 
and 
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d ſuppoſe no honours are reckoned in that 


al, then A. and B. have won the odd trick, 


hich puts their game upon an equality; and 
ppoſe A. to have the lead, and that A. has 
o of the ſmaller trumps remaining, with two 
inning cards of other ſuits, and ſuppoſe C 
d D. have the two beſt trumps between them, 
ith two other winning cards in their hands, 
ere, how is this game to be played? It is 
ven to three that E. has not the two trumps; 
d likewiſe eleven to three that D has them 
dt. The odds being fo much in favour of A's 
nning the whole ſtake, it is his intereſt to 
ay a trump; for ſuppoſe the ſtake to be 701. 
wins the whole ſtake, -if he ſucceeds by this 
ethod of play; but if he had played the cloſe 
me, by forcing C. or D. to trump firſt, he 
ving won the odd trick already, and being 
e of winning two more in his own hand; 
this method his game will be ſcored nine to 
en, which is about three to two, and, there- 
e, A.'s ſhare of the 501. will amount only to 
|. and by this method A. only ſecures 71. 
ofit; but in the other caſe, upon ſuppoſition 
it A. and B. have eleven to three of the ſtake 
pending, as aforeſaid, by playing his trump, 
is intitled to 551. out of the 70 l. depending. 
is caſe duly attended to may be applied to 
like purpoſe in other parts of the game. 


C 2 CHAP» 
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CHAP. X. 


Hiw to play when an ace, king, er queen, 
turned up on your right hand, &c. 


4 


I. | 
T H E ace being turned up on his right han 


and having the ten and nine of trum 
only, with ace, king and queen of another ſui 
and eight cards of no value, £©vere, How mu 
he play this game? He ſhould begin with 
ace of the ſuit of which he has the ace, kin 
and queen, which is an information to his par 
ner that he has the command of that fuit ; th 
he ſhould play his ten of trumps, being fivel 
two that his partner has king, queen, or km 
of trumps ; and though it is about ſeven tot 
that his partner has not two honours, yet if | 
partner ſhould chance to have them, and ti 
they are the king and knave, as his partner 
paſs the ten of trumps, and as it is 13 to 
againſt the laſt player's holding the queen 
trumps, ſuppoſing his partner to have it n 
when his partner has the lead and plays to 
ſtrong ſuit, he then ſhould play the nine 
trumps, in order to give his partner the chat 
of winning the queen, in caſe he lies behind! 
The above caſe demonſtrates that it is not ſo gi 
an advantage for the adverſary to turn up an a 
provided the game is played properly. 


{ 


II. WI. 
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II. 


When the king or queen are turned up on 
is right hand, the ſame method of play may be 
ade uſe of, provided his partner is a good 
player, otherwiſe it may prove a diſadvantage. 


HI. 


If the adverſary on his right hand ſhould lead 
nan be king of trumps, having himſelf the ace and 
our ſmall trumps, with a good ſuit, he ſhould paſs 
he king; and admitting his adverſary to have 
ting, queen, and knave of trumps, with one 
ore, and that he ſhall play the ſmall one, as a 
ddling player would do, imagining his part- 
er has the ace ; in this cafe our player ſhould 
paſs the ſmall one, as it is an equal wager that 
his partner has a better trump than . the laſt 
player : this will induce the adverſary to play his 
hird trump, if he has one, thinking there muſt 
de a good reaſon for this method of play, and 


f he has not a tramp, he will play his beſt 
kult. | | 


IV. 
If the king and five trumps ſhould be in his 


hand, end the right hand adverſary plays the 
ne queen, as it is an equal wager his partner has the 
naniFace, he ſhou!d not put on the king. If his adverſary 
nd Wſhould have queen, knave, ten, and one ſmall 


trump, it is alſo an equal bett that the ace is ſingle 
either in his partner's or adverſary's hand; for 
which reaſon he ſhould not put on his king. If the 


C 3 queen 


I A. and B. are partners againſt C. and D 
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queen is led, when he has the king, with tw 
or three trumps, it is proper to put on the king 
becauſe leading from the queen and one ſm: 
trump only is good play; in which caſe ſhoulff 
his partner have the knave of trumps, and thi 
left hand adverſary the ace, he would loſe 
trick by not putting on the king, 


| + 
A critical CAsk to win an odd trick. 


and the game is nine all, ſuppoſing all th 
trumps are played out, and A. the laſt player, 
having the ace and four other ſmall cards of i 
ſuit in his hand, and one thirteenth card re 
maining ; B. having only two ſmall cards d 
that ſuit; C. having queen and two other ſmal 
cards of that ſuit ; D. having king, knave, ani 
one ſmall card of the ſame ſuit; A. and Þ, 
having won three tricks, C. and D. four tricks, 
conſequently A. muſt win four tricks out of the 

ſix cards in his hand, to win the game; 
C. leads this ſuit, and D. plays the king; A 
lets the trick go, D. returns that ſuit, A paſſa 
it, and C. plays the queen; ſo that C. and D 
have won fix tricks: and C. judging the ace d 
that ſuit to be in his partner's hand, returns it; 

by theſe means the game is won, by A. 's win- 
ning the four laſt tricks. 
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CHAP. XI. 


he difference to be obſerved between a voluntary 
and forced lead; why it is bad play to change 
ſets often; and when 10 paſs a trick, 


I 


A Wide difference ſhould be made between a 
voluntary lead and a forced lead of a part- 
ner. In the firſt caſe, a partner leads from his 


Dbeſt ſuit, in which, finding his partner deficient, 
and not being ſtrong in trumps, at the ſame 
yer nme it not being the game to force him, he goes 
fen with his next beſt ſuit; which method of play 
re denotes the partner to be weak in trumps, If 
4 a partner continues his firſt lead, it is almoſt a cer- 


glintythat he is ſtrong in trumps, fromwhich know- 
ani ledge a good player ſhould derive his advantage. 


ks, II. 


It is reckoned bad play to change ſuits often, 
for in every new ſuit he runs the riſque of giving 

AM his adverſary the ten- ace; therefore if he has 
la the queen, ten, and three ſmall ones, and his 
D. partner puts up the nine only, then, if he 
ſhould be weak in trumps, and have no tolera- 
ble ſuit to lead from, it is his beſt play to pur- 
ſue that lead, and play the queen, which makes 
it optional in his partner to trump it or not, if 
he has no more of that ſuit. In his ſecond lead, 
if he has queea and knave of any other ſuit, 
With one card only of the ſame ſuit, he ſhould 
By 4 lead 
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lead · from his queen or knave of either of theſe 


ſuits, being five to two that his partner has one 
aces at leaſt in either of them. 


III. 


At any time when be has ace, king, and one 
ſmall card of any ſuit, with four trumps, and 
the right hand adverſary leads that ſuit, he ſhould 
piſs it, becauſe it is an equal wager that his part. 
ner has a betier card in that ſuit than the'third 
hand; and if his partner has, he muſt gain a trick 
by it; if not, as he has four trumps, he cannot 
u ſe by it, | 
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CHAP. XI. 


I hy the command of the adverſary's great ſuit ſhould 
nat be parted with ; and ſeveral other uſeful caſes, 


I. 
id 


go 


rd 


IF he is weak in trumps, and he finds his part- 

ner not very ſtrong in them, he ſhould be 
very cautious how he diveſts himſelf of the 
command of his adverſary's great ſuit, for the 
following reaſon : ſuppoſe his adverſary plays a 
ſuit of which his antagoniſt has king, queen, and 
one ſma]l card only, the adverſary leads the ace, 
and, upon playing the. ſame ſuit, he plays 
his queen, making it cle:r to his partner 
that he has the king; ſuppoſe his partner has 
none of that ſuit, he muſt not play the king; 
becauſe if the long trump be in the hand of the 
leader of that ſuit, or in the hand of his part- 
er, in order to get one trick he riſques the loſiug 
of three. | 


oe 


II. 


” If his partner remains with ten cards in his. 
and, and he judges them to conſiſt of trumps and 
dne ſuit only, while himſelf is poſſeſſed of the king, 
en, and one ſmall card of his partner's ſtrong ſuit, 
ih queen, and two fmall trumps, he then. 
ould judge his partner to have five, cards of 
ach ſuit, and ſhould play the king of his part- 
er's ſtrong ſuit; If be wins that trick, he 
3 C 5 {hould. 
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ſhould then play the queen of trumps; if he 
wins that alſo, he ſhould then play trumps, Ex- 
cept when the game is four or nine, this method 


of play may be made uſe of. 


III. a 


When the right hand adverſary leads a ſuit of 
which he has the ten and two ſmall ones, the 
third player puts up the knave, his partner wins 
it with the king; when his right hand adver- 
ſary plays a ſmall one of that ſuit again, he 
muſt not play his ten, becauſe it may fave his 
partner's ace, ſuppoſing his right hand adverſary 
led from the queen. This method of play ge- 
nerally ſucceeds. 


, e oo a Te 


IV. 


Suppoſe our player to hold the beſt trump, 
and that the adverſary A. has one trump only 
left, it appearing to him at the ſame time that 
the adverſary B. has a ſtrong ſuit; though he 
permits A. to make his trump, by keeping the 
trump in his hand, he prevents the adverſary B. 
from making ſeveral tricks in his ſtrong ſuit; 
now, if he had taken out A's trump, it had made 
but one trick difference. ; 


V. 


The trump ſhould always be remembered, 
both by himſelf and partner, and ſo placed 3 
to have recourſe to it when ever it is neceſſary: 
for admit it to be but a deuce, and that the dealer 


has two more, viz. the five and fix, if his part 
N ner 
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ner trumps out with ace and king, he ought to 
play his five and ſix, for this reaſon; ſuppoſe 
bis partner to have ace, king, and four ſmall 
trumps, by his partner's knowing him to have 
the deuce remaining, he may reap a conſiderable 


advantage. 
| * 


VI. 


If three trumps ſhould remain in his hand 
when no one elſe has any, with four cards of 
any certain ſuit, he ſhould play a trump, to 
ſhew his partner that he has all the trumps, 
which alſo gives him a chance for the adverſa- 
ries to throw away a card of the above-men- 
tioned ſuit; and if that ſuit has been led once, 
one of which being thrown away, makes five, 
four in his hand makes nine, ſo that only four 
remain in the other three hands, and his part- 
ner having an equal chance of holding a better 
card in that ſuit than the laſt player, the 
chance is alſo equal of making three tricks in 
that ſuit, 


VII. 


If he has five trumps, and ſix ſmall cards of 
any ſuit, and is to lead, he ſhould lead from 
the ſuit of which he has ſix; being deficient in 
two ſuits, the adverſaries will probably play 
trumps, which will ſuit his purpoſe; whereas 
if he had begun to play trumps, they would- 
have forced him, to his great diſadvantage, 


C6 
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VIII. 
A Caſe which often happens. 


| When two trumps are remarning at a time the 
Adee e have only one, and his partner ſeems 
to have a ſtrong ſuit, he ſhould then play a 
trump, although he may have the worſt, in or- 
der to make way for his partner's ſui*, by taking 
the trumps out of the adyerſaries hands, 


CHAP. 
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een 


Explanaticn of the method haw to play the 
ſequences, 


EXAMPLE I. 


HE higheſt in ſequences of trumps ſhould. 

be played, unleſs he has ace, King, and 
queen; and then he ſhould play the loweſt, 
which informs his partner of the ſtate of his 
game. 


II. 

When he has king, queen, and knave, and 
two ſmall ones, which are not trumps, he 
ſhould begin with the knave, whether he is 
ſtrong in trumps or not, as he makes way for 
the whole fuit by getting the ace out. 


III. 


If he is ſtrong in trumps, and has a ſequence 
of queen, knave, ten, and two ſmall cards of a 
fuit, he ſhould play the higheſt of his ſequence 3 
for if either of the adverſaries ſhould trump 
that ſuit in the ſecond round, being alſo ſtrong 
in trumps, he will make the remainder of that 
ſuit, by fetching out their trumps. When ke 
has knave, ten, and nine, and two ſmall cards 
of a ſuit, he may play in the like manner. 
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If king, queen, knave, and one ſmall card 
of any ſuit, is the caſe, whether ſtrong in trumps 
or not, he ſhould play the king, and when there 
are only -four in number, the ſame method of 
play ſhould be obſerved by inferior ſequences, 


= : 

When weak in trumps, he ſhould begin 
by the loweſt of the ſequence,. provided he has 
five in number, becauſe if his partner has the 
ace of that ſuit, he will make it. If he has the 
ace and four ſmall cards of a ſuit, and weak in 
trumps, leading from that ſuit, he ſhould play the 


ace. When ſtrong in trumps, the game may be 
played otherwiſe. 


dt Ms tt. — at H— © 
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CHAP. XIV. 


What is meant by being flrong or weak in trumps, 
and the method of playing accordingly. 


I. 
ACE, king, and three ſmall trumps ; king, 


queen, and three ſmall trumps; queen, 
knave, and three ſmall trumps; queen, ten, 
and three ſmall trumps; queen and four ſmall 
trumps ; knave and four ſmall trumps. When 
the player holds either of theſe hands of trumps, 
it may be ſaid that he is ſtrong in trumps. 
And, on the contrary, when he holds but 
two or three ſmall trumps, it may be ſaid that 
he is weak in trumps. 


II. 


When he holds either of the following hands 
of trumps, he is intitled to force his partner at 
any ſtage of the game, viz. ace and three ſmall 
trumps; king and three ſmall trumps; queen 
and three ſmall trumps; knave and three ſmall 
trumps. 


III. 


He ſhould keep forcing his partner, if once 
he has begun, though weak in trumps, when 
he finds he does not chooſe to trump out after 
having the lead, except he has good cards to 
play himſelf, 


IV. It 
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IV. 


If he ſhould by chance have but two or three 

- ſmall trumps, and the right hand adverſary leads 

a ſuit'of which he has none, he ſhould trump, 

to inform his partner that he is weak in 
trumps. 


V. 


If he has ace, knave, and one ſmall trump, 
and his partner trumps to him from the kin 
and three ſmall 'ones, his right hand adverſary. 
having three trumps, and his left hand adverſary 
the ſame number, he ſhould fineſſe the knave, 
and then play the ace, whereby, if the queen 
is on his right hand, he gains a trick; but if 
the queen 1s on the left hand, and he plays the 
ace, and then returns the . the left hand 
adverſary putting on the queen, which is the 
game, it being above two to one that one of 
the adverſaries bolds the ten, he gains no, 
trick. 

VI. 

The former rule is anſwered exactly by put- 
ting on the knave, and returning the king, in 
caſe the partner leads from the ace, and be has 
king, knave, and one ſmall trump. 'T his me- 


thod of play may be made uſe of in reſpect to 
other ſults. | 
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VII, 
When he is ſtrong in trumps, and has king, 
R queen, and two or three ſmall cards in any 
* WW other ſuit, he may lead a ſmall one, it being 
J five to four that his, partner has an honour in 


that ſuit; if weak in trumps, he mould begin 
with the king. 


VIII. 


If his right hand adverſary leads a ſuit of 
which he has King, queen, and two. or three 
ſmall cards of the ſame ſuit, he being ſtrong in 
trumps, may paſs it, being an equal wager that 
his partner has a better card in that ſuit than 
the third hand; however, he need not fear 
making that ſuit at any rate. | 


| | FTE 


If the right hand adverſary leads a uit of 

which he has king, queen, and one ſmall card, 

WH whether in trumps or not, he ſhould put on the 

WH Queen: likewiſe, if he has queen, knave, and 

one ſmall, card, he ſhould put on the knaue; 

and if he has knave, ten, and one ſmall card, 

he ſhould. put on the ten: by playing in this 

manner his partner expects him to have a better 

Car. or cards in the ſame ſuit ; and conſequently, 

accor. ing to the calculation, he can form his 
Judg; neat, 
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X. 


If be is ſtrong in trumps, and ſhould have 
ace, king, and two ſmall cards in a ſuit, and 
his right hand adverſary ſhould lead that ſuit, he 
may paſs it, becauſe it is an equal bett that his 
partner has a better card in that ſuit than the 
third hand: if it ſhould ſo happen, he gains a 
trick by it; however, by his ſtrength in trumps 
he cannot fail making his ace and king. 


XI. 


If he ſhould have the ace, nine, eight, and 
one ſmall trump, and that his partner leads the 
ten, he ſhould paſs it, becauſe, if the three ho- 
nours do not lie behind him, he is ſure of 
making two tricks; he may do the ſame if he 
ſhould have the king, nine, eight, and one 
ſmall trump; or the queen, nine, eight, and 
one ſmall trump. 


XII. 


If the right hand adverſary leads from a ſuit 
of which he has ace, king, and queen, or ace, 
king, and knave, in order to deceive the adver- 
ſaries, he ſhould put on the ace. It encourages 
the adverſaries to play that ſuit again; and tho 
he deceives his partner by this method of play, 
deceiving the adverſaries is of much greater 
conſequence. | 


XIII. 


If he fi ould have ace, ten, and one ſmall 
card in one ſuit, and the ace, nine, and one 


ſma l 
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ſmall card of another ſuit, he ſhould lead from 
the ſuit. of which he has the ace, nine, and one 
ae (mall card; becauſe it is an equal bett that his 
nd partner has a better card in that ſuit than the 
be BY laſt player, Suppoſe he has not, and his right hand 
bis WY adverſary leads from the king, or queen of the 
the WH (uit of which he has the ace, ten, and one ſmall 
* 2 BY card, it being an equal bett that his partner has a 
s better card in that ſuit than the third hand; and if 
it ſhould happen ſo, upon the return of the ſuit, 
he will lie tenace, and probably get three tricks 
in that ſuit. | 


he XIV. 


To play at this game to perfection, he ſhould 
not be content with only underſtandnig the cal- 
culations which this treatiſe contains, and with 
being a judge of the general and particular caſes 
here ſet forth; but ſhould alſo be a very punc- 
tual obſerver of ſuch cards 2s are thrown away, 
both by his partner and antagoniſts, and at what 
particular time, 
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CHAP. XV. 
Different Caſes to be obſerved. 


I. 


IF it ſhould appear, that the adverſaries have 
three or four trumps remaining, and that 
neither he nor his partner have any, he ſhould 
not force one hand to trump, to give the 
other an opportunity of throwing a loſing 
card away; but ſhould. find out a ſuit in 
bis partner's hand, if he has no ſuit of his 
own, to prevent them from making their 

trumps ſeparate, . 

1 


Suppoſe A and B partners againſt C and 


D, and nine cards are played out; and like- 
wiſe eight trumps played out; A to have one 
trump only; his partner B to have ace and queen 

of trumps; and the adverſaries C end D to 
have the king and knave of trumps between 
them. A leads. his ſmall trump, C plays the 
knave o“ trumps; in this caſe, B ſhould play 
the ace of trumps upon the knave, for B 
having four cards in his hand remaining. 
and C only three, makes it about four to 
three in B's favour, that the king is in 
D's hand. When the four cards in hand 

- are reduced to three, the odds then are three 


to two; and when reduced to two, . 
odd 


By this way of play, the odds are reduced 
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odds are two to one in favour of B's win- 
ning a trick, by putting on his ace of trumps. 
Thus all the other ſuits may be played ac- 
cording to this rule. 


III. 


Suppoſe our player to have the thirteenth 
trump, with the thirteenth card of any ſuit in 
his hand, and one loſing card, only thre cards in 
all remaining; he ſhould play the loſing card, 
becauſe if he played the thirteenth card firſt, 
the adverſaries would not paſs the lofing 
card, knowing he has one trump remaining, 
conſequenily, he would play two to one againit 


bimſelf. 1 | 


IV. 


Suppoſe he has ace, king, and three ſmall 
cards in any ſuit, which has never been played, 
and that it appears to him that his partner has 
the only remaining trump ; he ſhould lead a 
ſmall card in that ſuit, becauſe it is an equal 
bett that his partner has a better card in that 
ſuit than the laſt player; if ſo, and there be- 
ing only three cards in that ſuit in any one 
hand, he muſt win five tricks in that ſuit ; 
but if he played the ace and king of that 
ſuit, it is two to one that he wins only two 
tricks in that ſuit, Provided the trumps are 
out, and he has good cards in other ſuits to 
bring in this ſuit, this method may be taken. 


from 
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from two to one againſt him, to an equal 
chance, and he may probably gain three tricks 
by it. 


V. 


When he wants to have trumps played by 
the adverſaries, having a ſuit led to him by 
his partner, of which he has ace, knave, ten, 
nine, and eight, or king, knave, ten, nine, 
and eight, he muſt play the eight. of either 
ſuit, which if his adverſary wins, will probably, 
induce him to play trumps. 


VI. 


If he h's a quart-major and one or tws 
more of any ſuit, and it is? neceſſary to inform 
his partner that he has the command of ſuch 
a ſuit, to clear up doubts, he muſt throw away 
the ace of that ſuit, upon any ſuit of which 
he has none in hand, the odds being in his 
favour that neither of the adverſaries have more 
than three in that ſuit. He may play in the 
ſame manner, if he has a quart to a king, by 
throwing away the king, provided the ace is 
played out. If he has a quart to the queen, he 
may alſo throw away the queen, provided the 
ace and king are played out; and ſo on in re- 
ſpect to inferior ſequences if he has the beſt of 
them in his hand. This informs the partner 
of the ſtate of his game. 
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VII. 
The neceſſity only of playing trumps, ſhould 


induce him to play in the following manner. 
Suppoſe the king turned up on the left hand, 
and that he has queen and one, ſmall trump 
only, and he plays out his queen, in hopes 
his partner may win the king if it is put up- 
on the queen ; not conſidering that it is about 
two to one that his partner has not the ace; and 
uppoſing he has the ace, he and his partner 
play two honours againſt one, and conſe- 
quently weaken their game. Notwithſtand- 
ing, this method of play is often practiſed by 
niddling players. 


__ r Yi. 


VIII. 


If all the trumps are played out except one, 
and he has three or four winning cards in 
is hand of a ſuit which has been played, 
ith an ace and one ſmall card of another ſuit, 
n this caſe, he ſhould throw away one of 
his winning cards, becauſe if his right-hand 
adverſary plays to his ace-ſuit, he has it in 
is power to paſs it, and his partner may have 
a better card of that ſuit than the third hand; 
if ſo, and he ſhould have any forcing card, 
or one of his partner's ſuit to play to, in or- 
ger to force out the laſt trump, his ace re- 
maining in hand, he can bring in his win- 
ing cards; whereas if he had thrown awa 
he ſmall card to his ace-ſuit, and that the 
| | right- 
1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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right-hand adverſary had led that ſuit, he hay 
been forced to put on his ace, and loſt ſome 


tricks. pen] „ 


IX. 


When bis partner calls at the point d 
eight before his time, he muſt play trump 
to him as foon as he gets the lead, whether 
he is ſtrong in trumps or not; as it is a ruk 
at whiſt, whenever any one calls before hi 
time, he means to inform his partner that he 


is ſtrong in trumps. 


How to male a ſlam, or win every tric. 


X. 


Suppoſe A and B partners againſt C and 
D, and C to deal, A to have the king, knave 
nine, and ſeven of hearts, which are trumps, : 
quart-major in ſpades, a tierce-major in dit 
monds, and the ace and king of clubs, Then 
ſuppoſe B to have nine ſpaces, two clubs and two 
diamonds. Alſo ſuppoſe D to have ace, queen, 
ten and eight of trumps, with nine clubs, and 
C to have five trumps and eight diamonds ; 4 
leads.a trump, which D wins, and D is to pla 
a club, which his partner C is to trump ; C 
leads a trump, which his partner D wins; D 


then will lead a club, which C will trump; 
and 
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and C will play a trump, which D will win ; 
and D -having the beſt trump, will play it; 
after which, D having ſeven clubs in his 


hand, makes them, ſo that he flams A 
and B, 


CHAP, 
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Various hands of cards, and the method of play. 


ing them, 

EY 
IF he ſhould have ace, king, and one ſmall 

card of a ſuit, and his left-hand adverſary 

leads that ſuit; if he ſhould have four ſmal| 
trumps, and no material ſuit to lead from ; and 
his right-hand adverſary ſhould put up the nine, 
or any inferior card ; he ſhould win it with the 
ace, and return the lead upon the adverſary, 
by playing the ſmall card of the ſame ſuit; 
from which the adverſary will judge that the 
king lies behind him, and will not put up his 
queen, in caſe he has it. By this method of 
play, a trick may be gained, beſides the advan- 
tage of letting his partner into the ſtate of his 
game. 


II. 


When bis partner forces him to trump 2 
card early in the deal, he may depend upon it 
that he is ſtrong in trumps; except at the points 
of four or nine; if his partner then ſhould 
force him, he may make the trick by trump- 
ing as faſt as he can, 


. | 
If he ſhould have ace, king, and two or three 
more of a ſuit, and ſhould lead the ace, and 


his partner ſhould play the ten or knave o 
7 up- 
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ſing at the fame time he fhould have one 
ice = in his hand in any other fuit, and 
two or three ſmall trumps only ; he ſhould lead 
the ſingle card, in order to eſtabliſh a faw ; the 
reſult of which will be as follows. That hav- 
ing led that ſuit, his partner will have an equal 
chance of having a better card in it than the laſt 
player; whereas, had his partner led the ſame 
ſuit to him, which probably would have been 
the ſtrongeſt, the adverſaries would have diſ- 
covered the deſign of eftabliſhing a ſaw, and 
would have trumped out, to prevent his mak- 
ing his ſmall trumps. The reaſon of changing 
his ſuit, would be eaſily ſuggeſted by his partner, 
who would turn it to advantage | 


. 


If he ſhould have the ace and deuce of trumps, 
and ſtrong in the three other ſuits, and js to 
lead ; he ſhould play the ace, and then the 
deuce, that he may put the lead into his part- 
ner's hand, in order to take out two trumps for 
one. If the laſt player ſhould win that trick, 
and Jead a ſuit of which our player has ace, 
king, and two or three more, he ſhould pats 
it, being an equal wager that his partner has 
a better card iu that ſuit than the third hand!; 
if that be the caſe, his partner can take out t 
rumps to one, and when he gets the lead, he 
is to try to force out one of the two truitips 
remaining. The odds then will ſtill be- in t4- 
vour of his partner's having one of the two 

A 22 ktrumps, 
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trumps, ſuppoſing two trumps to have bees 
played out. 


. 


Ten cards being played out, he having the 
King, ten, and a ſmall card of a ſuit, which ha 
not been led, ſuppoſing he has made fix tricks, 
and that his partner leads from that ſuit, and 
that there is neither a trump or thirteenth card 
in any hand ; he ſhould not put on the king, 
unleſs his Tight-hand adverſary plays ſo high 1 
card, as obliges him to do it. By not putting 
on the king, he may make it, upon the return 
of that ſuit, and alſo the odd trick. He may 
play in the ſame manner if there ſhould hap— 
pen to be only nine cards played out. VV here 
the game or odd trick is depending, it ſhould be 
played otherwiſe, 


VI. 


Tf he ſhould have ace, king, and three or 
four ſmall cards of a ſuit not played, and it 
appears that his partner has the laſt trump, if 
he is to lead, he ſhould play a ſmall card of 
that ſuit, being an equal wager that his partner 
has a better card in that ſuit than the laſt player. 
Admitting him to have a better card, it is in his 
favour, that he makes five or fix tricks in that 
ſuit. If he ſhould play the ace and king of 
that ſuit, it being two to one that his partner 
has not the queen, it conſequently would be 
two to one that he would make but two tricks 

in 
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in that ſuit ; riſking three or four tricks to 
gain one. | ; 


. VII. 


Tf his partner ſhould have ace, queen, knave 
and many more of a ſuit, and leads the ace, and 
then plays the queen ; if he ſhould have king, 
and two ſmall cards of the ſame ſuit, he ſhould 
win the queen with his king ; and then if ſtrong 
in trumps, take out the trumps ; by doing this, 
and having a ſmall card of his partner's ſuit, 
he may win many tricks, by not obſteudling 
his partner's ſuit. 
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12 


CHAP, XVII. 


A here the Tenace is of great uſe in reſpech n 


an odd trick, And low to play for an adi 
- Frick, 


Casr J. 


< UPPOSE he has ace, king, and three ſmall 
— trufnps, and he is elder hand, with four ſmall 
cards of another ſuit, three ſmall cards of a 
third ſuit, and one ſmall card of the fourth ſuit, 
by leading the ſingle card, which we will ſup- 
Poſe to be won by the laſt player, trumps wil 
be returned, or a card played to the weak 
ſuits, which will give his partner and himſelf 


the tenace, by which means they may get the 
odd trick. 


IT. 


If his partner is to lead, and plays the ace of 
the ſuit of which he has only one, and then 
plays the king of the ſame ſuit, and the right- 
hand adverſary trumps it with the queen, knave, 
or ten, he ſhould not over-trump him, but 
throw away a ſmall card of his inferior ſuit, by 
which means his partner being the laſt player, 

ins the tenace, and eonſcquently may make 
the odd trick. This method may be practiſed, 
when he wants four or five points, and is elder 
hand; by making his partner laſt => ” 

ced, 


to 


ad 
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deed, in all parts of the game, the tenace ſhould. 
be attended to, being of great conſequence, 


UI. 

Suppoſe twelve trumps are played out, and 
feven cards only remaining in each hand, and 
he has the laſt trump, with ace, king, and four 
fmall cards of a ſuit; he ſhould play a ſmall 
eard of that ſuit, being an equal wager that 
his partner has a better card in that ſuit than the 
aſt player; and if four cards of that ſuit ſhould 
happen to be in either of the adverſaries hands, 
he may make five tricks in that ſuit ; whereas, 
if he had played his ace and king, he could 
have made but two tricks in that ſuit. It would 
have been an equal wager of winning fx tricks 
in that ſuit, if neither of the atlverſarits had 
morethan three cards of che ſaid ſuit. | 


IV. 


Suppoſe that eight trumps are played out 
that one of the adverſaries has four of thoſe 
trumps remaining, and he has the other, which 
is the beſt, and to lead; he ſhould not play his 
trump to take out one of the adverſary's 
trumps, becauſe, as there would ſtill be three 
trumps remaining, and he not one, the adver- 
ſaries might bring in a long ſuit, which he could 
not prevent, for want of his trump... 


D 3, CHAP, 
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CHAP, XVII. 


How to play any hand of cards, according 1. 
the neareſt calculations of his partner*s hold. 
ing certain winning cards, 


For EXAMPLE, 


THAT he bas not one 
cer: ain winning card is 
That he has not two 
certain winning cards is 
but it is about 5 to 4 
that he has one or both, 


or 

That he has one eard out 
of any three certain 
winning cards is about 


That he has not three cer- 
tain winning cards is 
about 31 to 1, or 

That he bas not two 
of them is about 7 to 2, 
or — 

That he has not one of 
them is about 7 to 6, 
_— - - | 

That he holds one or two 
of them, is in his favour 


378 
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about 13 to 6, or 481 to 222 
s And about five to two 
that he holds 1, 2, or all 


15 three of them 


. 


The uſe of theſe calculations is, for a whiſt 
player to play his cards to the molt advantage z 


or inſtance, 
As the firſt calculation is two to- one that 


is partner does not hold one certain winning 
rd---Suppoſe then a ſuit is led, of which the 
econd player has the king and a ſmall one only, 
e ſhouldput on the king, becauſe the odds are in 
is favour, that the third player cannot win it. 
For the ſame reaſon, when he is ſecond play- 
and to lead, he ſhouid play a king in preſer- 
Nece to a queen, becauſe it is two to one the 
ce does not take it, but it is five to four the 
jueen will be taken by either ace or king, which- 
nay be in the third hand. | 
According to the ſecond' calculation of its 
ing five to four that his partner holds one cer- 
an winning card out of any two; if he has 
o honours in any ſuit, he can play to an ad- 
19 knowing it is fve to four in favour 
bis partner's having one of the two honours, 
nd by the ſame rule if he is ſecond player, hav- 
ga queen and one ſmall card, by playing the 
; ueen he plays five to four againſt himſelf. 
t is obvious from the third calculation, which 
roves It to be five to two that his partner has 


e card out of any three certain winning cards, 
D 4 that 
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that he who plays the knave ſecond hand, hay: 
ing but the knave and one ſmall card of the 
ſame ſuit, muſt play five to two againſt himſelf; 
and diſcovers his game to a great diſadvantge; 
for which reaſon, he ſhould play the loweſt of 
any ſequence which he may hold in his hand, 
as, the knave, if he has king, queen and knave, 
the ten, if he has queen, knave, and ten, &c, 
By ſo doing, his partner has an opportunity 
of judging what card to play in that ſuit ac- 
cording to the odds for or againſt him. 
From the above calculation, if he has ace, 
king, and two {mall trumps, he is entitled to 
win four tricks out of ſix, provided he has four 
winning cards'of any ſuit ; or five tricks out of 
ſeven, if he has five winning cards of any ſuit; 
by playing two rounds of trumps and taking out 
eight of them, it js five to two but his partner 
has a third trump, and if it ſhould be fo, he 
makes the tricks intended. 


The 


be 
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| CHAP. XIX. 


The odds &- the game, calculated with the 
deal. 


T HE odds in favour of the deal 
at ſtarting are — 21 to 20 


r Love — - 11 10 
. 2 
3 - - 3 3 2 
4 7 4 
5 (An even n bet of the lurch) 2 I 
6 W- 2 
7 3 7 - 
8 - 1 5 1 
9 Not quite fiyxe to one, but 

about - 77 9 2 
%* to 1: — 9 8 
3 I - 5 9 7 
4 1 - =... 6 
* I a 9 5 
0 I A 5 9 4 
7 1 3 tl 3- 
8 I - 9 2 
9 1 About - 4 I 
3 to. 2 — —ͤ - 
£ 2 - — 4 3 
5 2 - - 5 
b 2 - - 2 1 
7 2 - 8 3 
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N 0D 


W D oo wuwuusg = 


G GG pi GGG 


SI 0 


About 


Above 
About 


or rather 8 to 9; 
the cdds being in fa- 
vour of 8, about 3 
and an half in the 
hundred, according to 
the neareſt calculation, 


2 
9 

28 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 . 
t 
7 
8 
9 
f 
7 
8 
9 
7 
8 
I 
N 
5 
9 
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The odds calculated for betting throughout the 
whole rubber, with the deal. 


Suppoſe the firſt game ofa rubber to be won, 
with nine love of the ſecond, on the ſame ſide, 
the odds of the rubber are, as hear as can de 
calculated, about - 13 to 
If the firſt game and eight love of 

the ſecond is got, the odds are 

rather more than 13 
With the firſt game and 7 live of 

the ſecond, the odds are near 10 
Ditto and ſix love of the ſecond, 

near - * 

Ditto and five love of the ſecond, 
near - - 

Ditto and four love of the ſecond, 
near - - 

Ditto and three love of the ſecond, 

near or about - 

Ditto and two love of the ſecond, 

near 833 - . a 
Nitto and one love of the ſecond, 

near - 8 8 


De odds again the deal. through out the rub= 


ber. 


With the firſt game and nine love 

of the ſecond, are near - II 
Ditto and 8 love of the ſecond, the 

odds are rather more than 11 
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Firſt, game and ſeven love of the 


ſecond - — 9 to x 
Ditto and fix love of the ſecond 7 to 1 
Ditto and five love of the ſecond  W- 1 
Ditto and four Jove of the ſecond 9 to 2 
Ditto and three love of the ſecond 1 
Ditto and two love of the ſecond 7 to: 2 


Ditto and one love of the ſecond, 
about: 94 - 13 to 


2 


2 — 2 — ay my 


9 
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S HF: XX. 


The TerRMs or TECHNICAL WoRDs in this 
Treatiſe fully explained. 


FINESSING; 

E endeavouring to gain a trick, in caſe the 

player has the beſt and third beſt of a ſuit in his 
hand, by putting on the third beſt, and running 
the riſk of the adverſary's having the ſecond 
beſt, which being two to one he has it not, the 
player has thus much the advantage. of gaining 
a trick. . : 


FORCING, 


Is obliging the partner or adverſary to trump: 
a ſuit of which he has none. 


LONG TRUMP, 


Is having one or more trumps in hand, when: 
all-the reſt are out. 


LOOSE CARD, 


Is a card in hand of no value, and conſequent- 
ly the propereſt to throw away. 


POINTS, 


Ten conſtitutes the game; tricks or honors: 
tell for points towards the game. 


QUART 
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QUART, 

Is a fequence of any four cards immediately 
following one another in the ſame ſuit ; from 
quart-major, which is a ſequence of ace, king, 
queen, and knave in any ſuit, down to cards of 


lower denominations. 


QUINT, 

Is a ſequence of any five cards immediately 
following each other in the ſame ſuit. As 
quint-major, is a ſequence of ace, king, queen, 

and knave, in any ſuit, 


5 SEE-SAW, 


Is when a ſuit is trumped by each partner, 
and they keep playing that ſuit to each other 


for that purpoſe. 


Is the reckoning kept of the game, till ten 
points are made on one fide or the other. 


TENACE, 

Is. having the firſt and third beſt cards, and 
being the laſt player, by which means the ad- 
verſary muſt inevitably loſe the trick, let him 
play what card he pleaſes in the ſuit. For ex- 
ample, if the player who has ace and queen of 
any ſuit, and his adverſary leads that ſuit, he 
muſt win two tricks by having the beſt and 


third 
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third beſt of that ſuit led, and being the laſt 
player. 


TERCE, 


Is a, ſequence of any three cards immediately 
following one another in the ſame ſuit. As 
terce-major, is a ſequence of ace, king, queen, 
iu any ſuit, | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXI. 


The Laws of the game of Wins, as eHablily 
od by the jujt flayers in Ang land. 


I, 

JF any body plays out of his turn, either d 

the adverſaries may call the card played, at an 
time in that deal, if they think proper, provided No 
it does not cauſe the perſon who played out of Mfg 
his turn to revoke ;. or if either of the adverſe 
parties are to lead, he may deſire his partner to 
name the ſuit he chuſes to have him play, and 
when the ſuit is named, his partner muſt play it 


if he has it; but, only one of theſe penaltic n 
can be inflicted. u 


IF. 

If a revoke happens to be made, the oppoſite? 
party may add three to his icore, or take 
three tricks from the adverſaries, or reduce their 
ſcore three points; and the party who revoked, 
provided they are up, notwithſtanding the pe- 
nalty, muſt remain at nine. The revoke is rec- 
koned previous to any other ſcore. 


III. 


No revoke to be claimed till the trick is turn- 
ed and quiited, or the party who revoked, r 


his partner, have played again.. 1 | 
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IV. 


f any perſon calls at any point of the game, 
except eight, either of the adverſe parties may 
call a new deal, and they are at liberty to con- 
ſult each other, whether they will have a new 
deal or not, 


V. 


After the trump card is turned up, nobody 
ought to remind his partner to call, on penalty 
of loſing a point. 


VI. 


When the trump card is turned up, no ho- 
nours in the preceding deal can be reckoned, 
unleſs they were before claimed. 


VII. 

[f any perſon ſeparates a card from the reſt, 
the adverſe party may call it, provided he names. 
it, and proves the ſeparation ; but if he calls a 
wrong card, the adverſe party may call the 
higbeſt or loweſt of any ſuit, out of his hand 
or his partners, the firſt time eicher of them 
ue to play, 


. 
If a card is turned up in dealing, it is op- 
tional in the adverſe party to call a new deal 3- 


but in caſe either of them have been initru- 
mental 
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mental in turning up ſuch card, it is optian 
in the dealer whether or no he will deal ove 
again. 


IX. 


If any perſon diſcovers a revoke before the 
cards are turned, the adverſe party may call the 
higheſt or loweſt card of the ſuit led, or, it is 
their option to call the card then played, at any 
time, when it does not cauſe a revoke. 


+ 


If an aee, or any other card be led, and it 
ſhould ſo happen that the laſt player plays out 
of his turn, whether he has any of the ſuit led 
or not, provided he is not cauſed to revoke, he 
can neither trump it or win the trick. ' 


XI, 


If a card is faced in dealing, the cards mult 
be dealt again, unleſs it is the laſt card. 


XII. 


It is the buſineſs of every player to ſee that he 
has thirteen cards dealt o him ; therefore, after 
ſeveral tricks are playcd, if any one ſhould find 
out that he has had but twelve, and that the reſt 
of the players have had their right number, the 
deal muſt ſtand good ; and likewiſe the perſon 
who plays with twelve cards, is to be puniſhed 
for each revoke, in caſe any has been made; 
but if it ſhould appear that any of the player 
bave had fourteen, the deal then is loſt, 


XIII. 
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"Na XIII. 


a Bi any perſon throws his cards upon the table, 
ith their faces upwards, ſuppoſing the game to 
e loſt, the adverſaries may call any of the cards 
+; ace, or oftener, when they think proper, pro- 
ts ided they do not make the party revoke ; and, 
e is not to take up his cards again. 


7 XIV. 
If any one leads a card, and his partner plays 
but of his turn, the right-hand adverſary may 


lay before his partner who is on the left-hand 


ed XV, 


If there is a certainty of winning every trick, 
he player may ſhew his cards, or throw them 
own on the table, but if he ſhould happen to 
a {W2'< <ny loſing card in his hand, he is liable to 
ave all his cards called. 


XVI. 


ie If any perſon calls at the point of eight, and 
er Nis partner anſwers, and both the oppoſite par- 
dies have thrown down their cards, and it after- 
wards appears that the other ſide had not two by 
honours, they have a right to conſult with one 
another about it, and are at liberty to ſtand the 
leal or not, | 


XVII, 
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XVII. 


If any body an wers when he has not an ho 
nour, the adverſe party may conſult one anotbe 
about it, and are at liberty to ſtand the deal u 
not. 


XV n. v 


The trump card ſhould be left in view up 
the table, till it is his turn to play; and afte 
he has joined it to his other cards, no perſa 
has a right to demand what card was turned 
up, but may aſk what is trumps: the reafon is 
that the dealer cannot name a wrong card, 
which otherwiſe he might do. 


XIX. 


No revoke can be claimed after the card 
are cut for a new deal. If any body claims 1 
revoke, the adverſe party are not to mix thei 
cards afterwards, upon forfeiting the revoke 


AX an 


If any body calls at eight, after he has played, 
it is optional in the adverſaries to call a nei 


deal. 
XXI. 
Suppoſe A and B are partners againſt C ant 


D; A plays a cad, the adverſary C wins it,! 
plays an inferior card to either; but before | 


plays 
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lays, his partner C plays a thirtcenth, or ſome 
other card; the penalty ſhall be at the option of 
\, or B, to oblige D to win the trick if he 


all, 


te XXII. 


Su ppoſe A and B are partners againſt C and 

„A leads a diamond, C plays the ace of that 
it, B plays a di. mond, 2nd D, partner to C, 
akes up the trick without playing to it; A and 
babe reſt of the pla ers, continue playing on, till 
t appears that D has one card more than the 
eſt of the players ; in this caſe it has been eſta- 
iſhed as a law, that the adverſaries have it at 
heir option to call a new deal, 


XXIII. 


If the dealer, inſtead of turning up the trump, 
puts the trump card upon the reſt of his cards, 
rag ith the face downwards, he loſes his deal. 


5 XXIV. 


No perſon ſhould aſk his partner if he has 

any or not of a ſuit, in caſe he does not follow 

J uit, or even aſk if he is clear, although it is of- 
en done at almoſt every whiſt table. 
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CH AP. XXI. 


. 


A Ttcnynicatr Memory, or an aſſiſtant i 
thoſe who are WHIST PLAYERS. 


J. 8 
LET him place the trumps towards the lk 
of al! the ſuits in his hand; his beſt or {tron 
ſuit next, his next ſuit third from the left, and 
his inferior ſuit to the right. | 


II. 


In the courſe of play, if he finds he has tle 
beſt card remaining of any ſuit, put the ſame u 
the right of them, as it certainly mult tell afte 
the trumps are drawn gut. 


| III. 
If he finds he has the ſecond beſt card d 
any ſuit, to remember, let him place it on the 


right of that card he is already to remembes 
as the beſt card remaining” 


"IV. . 


If he has the third beſt card of any ſuit t 
remember, let him place a ſmall card of thi 
ſuit between the ſecond beſt card and ti: 


third beſt, 
| V. Th 


ee an mm as ' a. efoe aan SS ay 
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V. 


That he may remember his partner's firſt 
lead, let him place a ſmall card of that ſuit led. 
entirely to the left of the trumps, or trump, in 
caſe he has but one. 


VI. 


When he deals, he may put the trump turned 
up, to the left of all his trumps, and as it is a 
kind of rule that he ſhould keep this trump as 
long as he can, it will conſequenily be more out 
of the way, and will be eaſier for him to re- 
member. 


VII. 


Fow to find out where and in what ſuit the 
adverſaries revoke, 


Let him ſeparate four of his tricks from the 
reſt, remembering the firſt of thoſe four tricks 
to ſtand for clubs, the next for diamonds, the 
third for hearts, and the fourth ſor ſpades ; now 
if he ſuſpeAs the revoke to have been made in 
ſpades, ſeparate the fouth trick a little from the 
other three, if in hearts, ſepar-te the third and 
fourth from the firſt and ſecond, and ſo forth; 
and like the alphabet, theſe tricks may aſſiſt 
him; ſuppoſing the firſt trick denotes the let- 
ter A, ſo as clubs, beginning with C, as it is 
neareſt 
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neareſt to the firſt letter of the alphabet; di. 
monds beginning with a D, is neareſt the ſecond, 
and ſo on with hearts and ſpades; he may 
very eaſily remember the ſuit in which he im.. 
gines the revoke to have been made. And hy 
removing theſe towards the adverſ ry he thinks 
made the revoke, he may recolleCt which 0 
them it was. 


Exp of the Game of WmasT. 
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TREATISE 
ON THE GAME ot 


EC FRILEE 


WITH 
The MEDIATEUR), 
The FAVOURITE SUIT), 
he MEDIATEUR SOLITAIRE; 


Together with ſome new Deciſions. 


CHAP. I. 


mtaining a general idea of the GAME, and 
a particular explanation of the value of the 


cards, 


\ LTHOUGH the Game of Quadrille has 
deen in vogue many years, a treatiſe on 
's game has never been publiſhed, whereby 
perlon. who never played the game, might 

E 2 form 


A 
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form a geneal idea of it, ſo as to be able n 
play according to rule. f 
In order therefore to render this treatiſe x 
perfect as poſſible, we have collected thoſe ru 
from the game called OMB&t, (from whid 
this game is derived) as well as thoſe pradiily 
by the beſt companies that play at this gam 
by which means many diſputes may be avoid: 
which happen for want of Toine fixed and eſt 
bliſhed rules to go by. 
The firſt thing to be obſerved at this gam 
by the players as well as the ſpectators, is 
lence; for, without it, no one can propetly a 
tend to the game, or make the party agreeable 
This game is played by four perſons, wit 
forty cards; which are the remeins of a pac 
after the four tens, nines, and eights are di 
carded ; theſe are dealt three and three, an 
one round four, to the right hand player ; at 
the trump is made by him that plays withe 
without calling, by naming ſpades, clubs, 
monds or hearts, and the ſuit named is trump 
H the perſon who names the trump ſhould m 
take, and ſay ſpades inſtead of clubs, or if! 
names two ſuits, the firſt named is the trump, 


Of the value of the cards. 


Nothing embarraſſes the player ſo much 
firſt, as the order of the cards: he cannot Cl 


Mr. Hoyle's treatiſe on this game, is only fit for 
improvement of thoſe who huve already learned 


me, | 
23 | 4 
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eiye why the ſeven of hearts, or diamonds, ar 
he two of ſpades, or clubs, are ſometimes 
he ſecond catds of the game, and ſometimes the 
aſt : but by peruſing with attention, the follow- 
g tables, he will perceive the reafon: in the 
rſt of which the cards are placed according to 
heir natural value, and in the other,according to 
he rank they hold when trumps. 
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The firſt Tank. 


The cards placed according to their natural val 


Hearts and diamonds. Spades and clan 


King, King, 
Queen, Queen, 
Knave, Knave, 
Ace, Seven, 
Deuce, Six, 
Three, Five, 
Four, Four, 
Five, Three, 
Six, Deuce, 
Seven, | — 

1 — Ta all g 

In all 10 


The reaſon why the ace of ſpades and ace 
clubs are not mentioned, is, becauſe they ar 
always trumps, in whatever ſuit that is played 
The ace of ſpades being always the firſt, and 
the ace of clubs the third trump, as will appe 
in the following table, 
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The Second TaRLE. fa 
| 5 

The cards ranked according to their value wien 


Trumps, | 


Hearts and diamonds, Spades and clubs. | 


SpADILL, The ace of, SPADILL, Te ace © 


Spade. . GCpades, * 
Maxi, The frven of Manitt, 7h: tue of 
Hoare or Diamo ud. ads or (lab. 

Basro, The wee , Basro, Tee ace of 
C,. ved Clubs, ' 
Pox ro, The oc r 
Hearts e Diααναν | 
King, Ki2eg, 
Queen, Queer, 
Knave, Kave, 
Deuce, 6 Seven, 
'T hr 55 Six, | 
Four, Fiss, 523 1 ibs 
Five, | Four, | 
" Six; Ihtee. 
In all 12 In all 11 


It is plain by the foregoing tables, as ſpadill 
and baſto are always trumps, that the red ſuits 
have one trump more than the black. | 

There is a trump between the ſpadill and 
baſto, which is called manill, and is in black 
E 4 | the 
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the deuce, and in red the ſeven ; they are th 
ſecond cards when trumps, and laſt in their re. 
ſpective ſuits when not trumps; for example, 
the deuce of ſpades being the ſecond truny 
when they are trumps, and the loweſt card whe 
clubs, hearts, or diamonds are trumps ; and { 
of the reſt. 

Ponto is the ace of hearts or diamonds, which 
are above the king, and the fourth trump 0 
the cards, when either of thoſe ſuits are trumps, 
but are below the knave, and called ace d 
hearts or diamonds, when they are not trumps 
J he two of hearts or diamonds is always ſu- 
perior to the three; the three to the four, 
the four to the five, and the five to the ſix; the 
fix is not ſuperior to the ſeven, but when it i 
not trumps ; for when the ſeven becomes mz 
vill, it is the ſecond trump. All which a 
pears by the foregoing table. 

There are three matadores ; ſpadill, manil 
and baſto; the privilege of which is, thit 
when the player has no other trumps but then, 
and trumps are led, he is not obliged to pla 
them, but may play what card he thinks pro 
per, provided, however, that the trump led! 
of an inferior rank; but if ſpadill ſhould be le 
he that bas manil] or baſto only, is obliged 
to play it, it is the ſame of baſto with reſpel 
to manill, the ſuſ erior matadore always foro! 
the inferior. I hough there are properly bu 
three natadores, nevertheleſs, all thoſe may 

| wh 
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which follow the three firſt without interrup- 
tion, are likewiſe called matadores; but the 
three firſt only, enjoy the privilege ove men- 
tioned. The number of the matadores are 
ſpecified in the ſecond table, by the order of. 


the cards when they are trumps. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the manner- of playing the Game and dial 
the cards, of the Stakes, of the manner gf 
Speaking, and of the Beaſt. 


EACH perſon is to play as he judges moſt 
convenient for his own game. 
He is not to encourage: his friend to play; 
but each perſon ought to know what to do, 
when it 1s his turn to play. 


The ſtakes conſiſt of ſeven equal mis * ot i 
contrats, as they are ſometimes called, compri- Ml 
ſing the ten counters and fiſhes, which ae WM} 
given to each player. A mil is equal to ten fiſh, MW, 
and each fiſh to ten counters: the value of the Nee 

fiſh, is according to the players agreement, IM, 
as alſo the number of tours +, which are gene- g. 
rally fixed at ten, and marked by turning the is 
corners of a card. | an 

If the cards ſhould happen not to be dealt 


right, or that there ſhould be two cards of the 
ſame ſort, as two deuces of ſpades, for ex 
ample, there muſt be a new deal; provided 
it is diſcovered before che cards are all played. 
The cards muſt likewiſe be dealt over agait 
in caſe a card is turned in dealing, as it might 
be of prejudice to him who ſhould have it; 


® Sce the dictionary at the end of this treatiſe. 
+ Sec the dictionary. 
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and of courſe if there ſhould be ſeveral cards 
turned.” There is no penalty for dealing wrong, 
he who does ſo muſt only deal again. 

When each player has got his ten cards, he 
that is on the right hand of the dealer, after ex- 
amining his game, and finds his hand fit to play, 
aſks if they play; or if he has not a good hand, 
he paſſes, and ſo the ſecond, third, and fourth. 
Ali the four may paſs; but he that has ſpadill, 
zſter having ſhewn or named it, is obliged to 
play, by calling a king. 

Whether the deal is played in this manner, 
or that one of the players has aſked leave, no- 
body chuſing to play without calling, the 
elceſt hand muſt begin the play, firſt naming 
his ſuit, and the king which he- calls; he who 
wins the trick plays another card, and ſo of the 
reſt till the game is finiſhed. The tricks then 
are counted, and if the ombre, that is, he who 
ſtands the game, has, together with him who 
is the. king called, ſix tricks, they have wen, 
and are paid the game, the conſolation, and the 
matadores, if they have them, and divide what 
is upon the game, and the beaſts, if there are any, 
But if they make only five tricks, it is a te- 
lol BW miſe, and they are beaſted, what goes upon 
de game, paying to the other players the 
an conſolation, and the matadores. If the tri. ks 
are equally divided betwixt them, they are 
Iikewiſe beaſted, and if they make only four 
ncks between them, it is a ,remiſe ; if they 
lake leſz, they loſe codill, and in that cafe 
lney pay to their adverſaries what they ſhould 
Z 6 have 


znd 
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have received if they had won; that is, the 
game, the conſolation, and the matadores, if 
they. have them, and are beaſted what is up. 
on the game: they who win codill, divide the 
ſtakes. 

The beaſt, and every thing elfe that i is paid, js 
paid equally betwixt the two loſers ; one half by 
him that calls, and the other half by him that 
i; called, as well in caſe of codill, as a remiſe; 
unleſs the ombre does not make three tricks, in 
which caſe, he that is called is not only exempt: 
ed from paying half the beaſt, but alſo the 
game, the conſolation, and the matadores, if there 
are any, which the ombre in that caſe pars 
alone; and as well in cafe of a codill as a re 
miſe. This is done in order to oblige players 
not to-play games that are unreaſonable. 

There is, nevertheleſs, one cafe, in which, i! 
the ombre makes only one trick, he is not bea. 
ed alone, and that js, when not having a good 
har d he paſſes, and all the other players have | 
paſſed I.kewiſe 3 he having ſpadil}, js obliged is 
play. Here it would be unjuft to oblige hin a 
to make three or four trieks; in this caſe them L 
fore, he that is called pays one half of thei © 
loſings. For which reaſon he that has ſpadill wi b 
a bad hand, ſhould pals, that if he is afterwars 
obliged to play, by calling a king, (which is ca- F 
ted forced {padifl) he may not be beaſted atone. 

He that has once paſſed, cannot be admitted 
to play; and he that has aſked leave, cannd : 
refuſe to play, unleſs any one ſhould offer u 
pl- 7 without calling. 


He 
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He that has four kings, may call a queen 
to one of his kings, except that which is. trumps. 
He that has one or more kings, may call one of 
thoſe kings; but in that caſe, he muſt make 
bx tricks alone, and conſequently, he wins or 
loſes alone. 

The king of that ſuit in which he j lays can- 
not be called. 

No one ſhould play aut of his turn; altho' he 
is not beaſted for ſo doing. 

If he who is not the eldeſt hand has the king 
called, and plays ſpadill, manill, or baſto, or 
even the king called, in order to- ſhew that he 
is the friend, having: other kings that he fears 
the ombre ſhould trump, he is not to be allowed 
to go for the vole; he is even beaſted, if it 
appears. to be done with that intent. 

t is not permitted to ſhew a hand, though 
codill may already be won; that it may be 
ken whether the ombre is beaſted alone. 

f the ombre or his friend ſhews their cards 
before they have made fix tricks, tꝭ inking 
that they have made them, and there appears a 
poſſibility of preventing their making them, the 


other players can oblige them to play their. caren 


as they think proper. 

A player need only name his ſuit, when he 
plays, without calling a king. 

He who plays without calling, muſt make 
ſix tricks alone to win; for all the other players 
are united againſt bim, and they are to do 
what they can to prevent his winning. 

He who plays without calling, is admitted to 


7 play 
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play in preference to him who would play with 
calling; however, if he that has aſked leave, 
will play without calling, he has the preference 
of the other who would force him. Theſe are 
the two methods of play without calling, that 
are called forced, 

As he who plays without calling does not di 
vide the winnings with any perſon, he conſe 
quently, when he Joſes, pays all by himſelf; if 
he loſes by remiſe, he is beaſted, and pays each 
of the other players the conſolation, the fans 
appeller, (which is commonly, but impreperly, 
called, the ſans prendre and the matadores, if 
there are any; if he loſes codill, he is likewiſe 
beaſted, and pays to each player, what he would 
L ave received from each it he had won. Ther 
who win codill divide what there is; and if 
there are any counters remaining, they belong 
to him of the three who ſhall have ſpadill or 
the higheſt trump the next deal. It is the 
ſame with regard to him who calls one of his 
"own kings, he wins alone, or loſes alone, as 
in the other caſe. except the ſans appeller, which 
he does not pay if be loſes, or receive if he 
wins, altho' he plays alone. 

If be plays ſans appeller, though he may have 
a ſure game, he is obliged to name his ſuit, 
which if he neglects to do, and ſhews his cards, 
and ſays, I play ſans appeller; in that caſe 
either of the other players can oblige him to 
play in what ſuit he pleaſes, although he ſhould 
not have one trump in that ſuit. E 
c 
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' He who has aſked leave, is not permitted to 
ve, play ſans, appeller, unleſs he is forced ; in which 
ice caſe, as was ſaid before, he has the preference of 
are che other that forces him. | 
hat A player is not obliged to trump when he 
has none of the ſuit led, nor play a higher card 
&- ia that ſuit if he bas it, being at his option, al- 
ſe- though he is the laſt player, and the trick thould 
if WW belong to the ombre ; but he is obliged to play 
chin theſuit1ed-if he can, otherwiſe he renounces, 
ns If he ſeparates a card from hi: g me, and 
, WH ſhews it, he is obliged to play it, if by n t 
if WW doing it the game may be prejudiced, or if it 
le can give any intelligence to his friend; but 
d eſpecially if it ſhould be a maradore---He that 
plays ſans appeller, or by calling himſelf, is 
not ſubje& to this law. 

He may turn the tricks made by the other 
players, and count what has been played, as 
often as 4t is his turn to play, but not otherwiſe, 

If inftead of turniag a player's tricks, he 
turns and ſees his game, or ſhews it to the other 
players, he is beaſted, together with him whoſe 
cards he turned ; and each of them muſt pay 
one half of the beaſt. | 

If any one renounces, he is beaſted as often 
as he has renounced and it is detected. 

1 8 is not made till the trick is 
turned. | 

If the renounce is diſcovered before the deal is 
finiſhed, and has been detrimental to the game, 
the cards muſt be taken up again, and the 
gime replayed from that trick where the re- 
nounce 


— 
abs * 
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nounce was made; but if the cards are z 
played, the beaſt is ſtill made, and the cars 
muſt not be replayed ; except there ſhould hc 
ſeveral renounces in the ſame deal: then thy 
are to be played again, unleſs the cards ſhoul 
be mixed. 1 

If ſeveral beaſts. are made in the fame den, 
they all go together; unlefs it is otherwik 
agreed at the beginning of the party; and whe 
22 are ſeveral beaſts, the greateſt always goes 
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CHAP. III. 


Of making the ale, and the manner of mar{ing 
| and playing the game, — = 


T O make the vole, is to win all the tricks, 
when the player plays fans prendre: or 
with the aſſiſtance of the king he calls. 
The vole is paid according as it is agreed, 
and only takes up what is upon the game; hav- 
ing nothing to do with the beaſts, which do not 


g0. 

The vole is undertaken when playing either 
with or without calling, after having won the 
firſt fix tricks, he muſt play down a card, and 
declare what he intends. If he loſes the vole, 
he muſt pay what he would have received if 
he had won it. | 

* It is not permitted to ſee the friend's 
band, as it is at Ombie, although the vole is 
undertaken. 

The vole cannot be unde taken, if the king 
.&l:d has not been played. | 

"If he plays forced ſpadill, he cannot pretend 
to the vole, | 


, * fle who undertakes playing the vole, and: does not 
berveel, has a 1ight to the flakes, ſuns prendre, and mata- 
Lies it he bas chern, having uon the amr. 


A pro- 
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A profound filence ſhould be obſerved, and , 
nothing done that might in the leaſt induce be , 
friend to undertake the Vole or not; but wit MI 
till he who is to undertake it, either plays : 0 
card or throws down his game. { 


Theſe matters will be found more fully en. 


plained in ihe table of laws, at the end of this 
tre tiſe. 


Hau te mark and pay the ga ne. 


The dealer marks the game, by placing 1 
fiſh before him. Each of the players put down 
a Counter every deal, which are paid to them 
that win, with the conſolation, and thefe coun- 
ters are added to the beaſts that are made. 
When there is a beaſt, it goes with the ſtake, 
and the game hat each player pays 3 neverthe- 
leſs, he that deals, puts down a fith before him; 
and the firſt beaſt being fourteen, as uſual, ihe 
ſecond muſt be forty-two, and the third, fifty- 
' fix ; fourteen points is the number by which 
the game is augmented ; that is ten for the fich. 
which is put down by every dealer, and four 
for each player's counter; unleſs the g.me 1s 
doubled, as it is when the firſt beaſt is made, 
-and drawn by reniſe; the firſt being fouricen, 
and the ſecond foriy-two 

When the deal in which the fitſt beaſt 1s 
made, is drawn by codi!l, the ſecond beaſt is 
only twenty-eight, for the fouiteen which co- 
dill has drawn js not to be included 
As the game is a counter for every playe! 
cach deal, for es many temiſes there muſt be ſo 

many 
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many counters, which are pai l by thoſe who 
lole ; either to them that win, or to thoſe by 
whom they have laſt coll. When it is only 
a remiſe, the game, is not touched, and they pay 
only the conſolation, the matadores, and the 
ſans prendre, if it is one 

The conſolation is two counters, which are 
paid to him or them that ſtand the game, if the 
win, or is paid by them if they loſe, whether it 
is by remiſe or codill---the matadorcs are alſo 
counter each, - - | 

For each trump that follow the matadores 
without interruption, a counter is paid, in 
both winning and loſing the ſame, as for a 
matadore. 

Thè ſans prendre is generally paid the half of 

what is fixed ſor the vole, that is, five counters, 
Which thoſe that loſe, pay to them that win; 
or he that loſes, to them by whom he loſes, 
whether by remiſe or codill. 
The ſans prendre, and the matadores, are to 
be demanded before the cards are cut for the 
next d al; or otherwiſe they are loſt ; except 
in this caſe, if he who plays ſans prendre, either 
with or without matadores, has not received 
from either of the players for his game, al- 
though the cards are cut, he has a right to 
demand with the game the ſans prendre and 
the matadores, if he has them. 

The beaſt, the game and the conſolation, are 
not confined to time, but may be demanded 
leveral deals after; but no miſtake made in 
counting the beaſts can be recalled after the 

deal 
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the deal is finifhed, for example, if for a beaf 
that ſhould be fifty-ſix, there is counted only 
forty-two, and he who wins it claims no more, 
it cannot be re<tified after the following deal is 
played, on account of the embarraſſment that 
it would occaſion. | | 

They who win codill, receive what they 
would have paid if they had loſt it, and the 
winners of codill, divide what is upon the game 
between them. 

A fiſh equal in value to ten counters, pays the 
vole, either to them that win it, or by them that 
have undertaken it and do not fucceed, and'it 
is paid double to him or by him who wins or 
loſes it, when he plays ſans appeller. The ma- 
tadores, the ſans prendre, and the reſt of the 

game, is paid as uſual. 

It is common to play the laſt tour doubt, 
unleſs it is agreed to the contrary : by playing 
double, is to put down double, and to pay 
double for the game, the conſolation, the ma- 
tadores, the ſans prendre, and the vole. 

It is alſo cuſtomary for each player to pay a 

6h towards the expence of the cards, 
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CHAP. IV. 


TheGame of QUADRILLE, with the Mepra 
TEUR, and the FavourrTE Suit, % 
with the MEDIATEUR, and without the 
FAVOURITE Str. 


A Great 8 accrues from being eldeft 
hand at quadrille, which often renders it 
very diſagreeable to the reſt of the players, being 
obliged to paſs with a good hand, unleſs they 
chuſe to play alone; and when tt happens, that 
the eldeſt hand having aſked leave, the ſecond 
player, has three matadores, - ſeveral trumps ia 
black, and all ſmall cards, he cannot then 
even play alone, and having no chance of bein 

called, he muſt paſs with this good hand. On 
account of which, this method has been thought 
expedient to remedy this defect of the game; 
each player having an opportunity of availing 
himſelf of the goodneſs of his game, by adding 
to the uſual method of playing the game, that of 


the mediateur, and the favourite ſuit, 


The firſt thing to be obſerved, is that of 
drawing for places, which is done in this man- 
ner: One of the players takes four cards; a 
king, a queen, a knave, and an ace; each 


player draws one of theſe cards; and commonly, 
he 
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he who comes in laſt, draws firſt, The perſon 
who draws the king, fits where he pleaſes, the 
queen zt his right hand, the knave next the 
queen, and he ace on the left of the king. The 
king draws the favourite ſuit. The number of 
cards and perfons is the ſame at this game as the 
other, and is played in the ſame manner. 

The favourite ſuit is determined, by drawing 
a card out of the pack, and is of the ſame 
ſuit during the whole party of the card ſo 
drawn. | 
A king is the mcdiateur, which is demanded 
of the others by one of the players, who has a 
hand e expects to m ke five tricks of; and 
through the afſiſtance of this king he can play 
alone-and make fix tricks. 

In return for the king received, he gives 
what card he thinks proper, with a fiſh ; but 
muſt give two fiſh, if it is in the favourite ſuit. 
He who aſks by calling in the favourite ſuit, has 
the preference to him who. aſks by calling in 
any other; he who aſks with the mediateur, 
has the preference to him who afks by calling 
in the favourite ſuit, and by playing alone, is 
obliged to make-f1x tricks to win, 110 who alks 


with the mediateur in the favourite ſuit, has the 
preference to him who aſks with the mediateur 
in any other ſuit, and is obliged to play alone, 
and to make ſix tric ks. 

If ſans prendre is played in any other ſuit 


than the favourite, he who plays it, has the pre- 
ference 
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ference to him who aſks only, or with the me- 
diateur, or even he who plays in the favourite 
ſuit with the mediateur; and the fans | : endre 
in the favourite ſuit has the preference' to all 
other players whatever. | 1 
The only difference between this method of 
ying the game and the other, is, that 
when one of the players demands the medi- 
ateur, he is obliged -to play alone, and to 
make ſix tricks, as if he played ſans pren- 
dre. In this caſe, he ſhould judge from 
the ſtrength of his hand, whether the aid of 
he king, will enable him to play alone or 
of, 

With the mediateur, and without the 
wourite ſuit, it is played in this manner, 
he game is marked and played the ſame 
in common, except that a fiſh extrao-- 
nary is given to him who plays the medi- 
teur, and to him who plays ſans prendre; 
hat is, he who wins the mediateur, re- 
tives thirceen counters from each; and it 
e Joſes. by remiſe, he pays twelve to each; 
ad thirteen if by codill, The winner of 
ns prendre, receives ſeventeen counters from 
ich; and if by remiſe he loſes, he pays ſix- 
en to each, and ſeventeen, if by codill. 

The vole w th the mediateur receives one 
lh only, as at common quadrille. The 
alts are alſo the ſame es the common game. 


The 
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The laſt game is generally played double, 
and is called paulans ; but for thoſe why 
chuſe to play a higher game, they ma 
play the doulle colour, which is called 
the Turk, and is double of the favourite ſuit. 
There is alſo a higher game than thi, 
called the Avoce, which is, paying whatever 
is agreed to him who happens to hold the 
two aces in his hand. 
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CHAT. IV. 


Of SoLITAIRE QUADRILLE; and. of the 
MEDIATEUR SOLITAIRE, by THREE. 


CL'TAIRE QvuapraiLLE, is fo called, 
\ } becauſe it is played alone without calling. 
The four players are obliged to paſs. if neither 
of them has a ſans prendre game, or is ſtrong 
enough to demand a mediateur, not having 
recourſe to ſpadill, as uſual ; but the two fiſh 
are leit on the board, and he who deals next, 
puts down two more, and fo on, till fans 
prendre is played, or with a mediateur, &c. 
The beaſt augments by twenty-eight counters 
above what is on the board; and by fifty-ſix, 
on the double poullans. 

The Mediateur Solitaire by three, is ſo 
played for want of a fourth perſon, and is 
not the leſs entertaining. The cards are leſs 
in number; nine of diamonds and the fix of 
hearts being taken out. 1 here being the king 
of diamonds left in the pack, he who can play 
by demanding a mediateur, may aſk the king 
of diamonds, which will anfwer the ſame pure 
poſe as when played by four. If one ot the 
players has the two black aces, with the kings, 
he can play in diamonds, and conſequently 
have all the matadores, which are to be paid 
him, as at the mediateur by four. 

The 
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The marking at this game, is the ſame 
as that of the mediateur, the dealer putting 
down two fiſh before him; it is played with- 
out calling, and no recourſe can be had to 
ſpadill. If any one has not a hand to demand 
mediateur, or play ſans prendre, he muſt 
paſs; and then the dealer puts down two fiſh 
before him, going on till one of the three 
plays. | 

The beaſts are marked the ſame as thoſe 
at the common mediateur by four, with this 
difference only, that when a beaſt is made by 
remiſe, it is augmented as many counters as 
there have been paſles at the game. 
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CHAP. v. 
Canes in Red, is be played, by calling @ ling. 


ITH Spadill, three, four, five, and fix 
of diamonds or hearts, the king of 
clubs and another, and the queen of ſpades 
and two ſmall ones ; at all events, whether 
elder hand or not, as ſoon as the player gets 
the lead, he ſhould play a ſmall trump, and 
then when he gets the lead again, he ſhould 
play ſpadill. 

With ſpadill, king, queen, knave, and one 
ſmall diamond or heart, having the queen, 
knave, one ſmall club, and two ſmall fpades 
the king of trumps ſhould be led. | 

With ſpadill, manill, two ſmall diamonds or 
bearts, the queen of clubs, and one ſmall 
one, with four ſmall cards of the other ſuit; 
a ſmall trump ſhould be led. 

With manill, baſto, ponto, two ſmall dia- 
monds or hearts, three ſmall clubs, and the knave 
of ſpades with another, manill ſhould be led. 

With manill, baſto, king, and two ſmall 
diamonds or hearts, with queen and om ſmail 
club, and three ſmall ſpades 3; manill, in this 
caſe, ſhould be led. 

With manill, baſto, queen, and two anal 
Gamonds or hearts, with queen, and two 
F 2 ſmall 
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ſmall clubs, knave, and one ſpade ; manil 
ſhould be led. 


Games in Black, to be played, calling a ling. 


With manill, king, queen, and two ſmall 
ſpades or clubs, king and one ſmall heart, 
queen, knave, and one ſmall diamond; manill 
ſhould be led. 5 

With manill, king, knave, and two ſmall 
ſpades or clubs, king and one ſmell heart, 
queen and two ſmall diamonds; manill ſhould 
be led. 

With baſto, king, queen, and two ſmall 
ſpades or clubs, queen and two ſmall hearts, 
Kings and one ſmall diamond; baſto ſhould 
be led. 

With baſto, king, knave, and two ſmall 
ſpades or clubs, king and queen of bearts, queen 
and two ſmall diamonds ; a ſmall trump ſhould 
be played. | f 

With king, queen, knave, and two ſmall 
ſpades or clubs, king and queen of hearts, knave 
and twe ſmall diamonds ; the king of trumps 
ſhould be led. | 

Wich king, queen, ſeven, fix, and five of 
ſpades or clubs, king and queen of hearts, queen, 
Knave, and one ſmall diamond; the king of 
trumps ſhould' be led. | SIT 

There are an infinity of other hands of cards 
that may be played, which would be impoſſible 

I 9 


ly 
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to ſet down here; the abovementioned are mean 
only as examples, and are ſome of the beſt 
that can be played. 


Sans prendre Games that may be played in 
| Red. 


| With ſpadill, manill, ponto, king, two and 
four, and a king ; if eldeſt hand, trumps ſhould 
de played three times, by ſpadill, manill, and 
ponto, in order to draw out the trumps, that 
he might not be over-trumped, or loſe his 
king. 
® prendre may alſo be played, with ſpa- 
dill, manill, baſto, knave, four and five; 
| I that is, three matadores, fix trumps, and a 
knave and queen of the fame ſuit,—([t is 
ſaid of the ſame ſuit, becauſe that is as good as 
a king ).---Suppoſe the player alſo to have two 
{mall cards, either of the ſame or of different 
ſuits; if they are of different ſuits, and after 
the king of one of them has been played, the 
ſame ſuit is returned, of which he has none, 
be ſhould throw away that fauſe, which will 
make him a renounce ; after which; if it ſhould 
be played a third time, he ſhould trump with 
a matadore, and play trumps about three times, 
which will bring out all the trumps; and 
then, if the ſuit is not played, of which he 
has queen and knave, he muſt trump and 
play one of the two, reſerving a trump to 


T'2 a bring 
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bring bim in again, and then he may play that 
of the two remaining to make the fixth 
trick, | 5 

He may likewife play manill, baſto, ponts, 
king, two and three, and a king; that is, 
four falfe matadores, ſix trumps and a king: 
(they are called falſe matadores, when ſpadill 
is wanted) on the return he then ſhould trump 
with a falſe matadore, in order to be over- 
trumped ; and then trump about. | 

Alſo, manill, ponto, king, queen, two, four, 
and five with a king, may be played. 

At the game of quadrifte, efpecially the 
fans prendre, he ſhould trump about as much 
as poſſible; taking care however, not to do 
it when it is entirely againſt his gume: for i 
all the trumps ſhould be in one Hand, the 
manner of playing depends upon the ſtrength 
of his game, and muſt be judged accordingly. 


Games that may be played in Black, ſans prendre, 


There being a trump leſs in black than in 
red, a fmaller game may be played, ſuch as tht 
following ones, 

Manill, baſto, queen, knave, fix and five, 4 
king, and a queen guarded---likewiſe fpadill, 
manill, king, ſeven, five, and four, with a king, 
or a queen and knave of the ſame ſuit---allo, 
manill, king, queen, knave, fix, five, three, and 
» king---and likewiſe, ſpadill, manill, baſlo, 
queen, ſeven, and a king. 


It 
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It is to be obſerved, that on the returns, it is 
not prudent to trump with ſmall cards, unleſs 
there be an abſolute neceſſity of doing it from 
the ſituation-of the game, | 

Numberleſs other games may be played ſans 
prendre, in both colours; but the grand object 
to be kept in view, is making ſix tricks 
againſt the united force of the three adverſaries. 


Of the Roi rendu, or, king ſurrendered, 


This method of playing quadrille differs 
from the uſual one in the following particulars, 
He who has the king called, may give it up 
to him who called it, who muſt give him a 
card from his hand in exchange, which the 
other players have a right to fee. But he 
who having the king called, and a good hand, 
and gives it up in order to make the ombre 
loſe, is beaſted, without the ombre's being 
exempt from making it alſo, if he does not 
win the game; the king called ſhould have 
three ſure tricks to do this. 

Six tricks, by him alone, are obliged to 
de made, to whom the king is given up, againſt 
all the reſt of the players; and as he does not 
divide with any one when. he wins, ſo he 
pays all by himſelf when he loſes. 

The king cannot be given up to him that 
plays forced fpadill, as at common quadrille ; 
which is the fame as this. in every other 


reſpect. 5 
” F 4 'T his 
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This game is played in ſome places, by ren- 
dering the king by obligation; that is, he who 
plays, always plays alone ; and the laſt player if 

-all-the o hers have paſſed, by calling a king, 
Which is given up to him, or ſpadill, is obli- 
ged to play ; but this is according to what is 
agreed. 

It is proper we ſhould mention another 
game that is played, and is called troiſdrille, 
it being played by three perſons only : but 
nevertheleſs, is ſubjet to the laws of qua- 
drille, in all reſpects whatever. 
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If | CHAP. VI. 


b D Laws of the Game of QuanRILLE. 


I, 
HE cards muſt be dealt by fours and 
threes, and no otherwiſe, beginning 
with either one or the other; and if a card 
happens to be faced in dealing, they muſt be 
dealt again, except it is the laſt card. 


II. 


If there ſhould be too many or too few cards 
in the pack a new deal is required. 


III. 


If there are two cards of the ſame ſort, and 
it is perceived before the deal is finiſhed, it be- 
comes void; but if all the cards are played, 
it ſtands good, as well as any preceding 
ones. 


1 
He who deals wrong, is not beaſted, but muſt 


deal again. 
18 V. if 
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V, 


If he who plays either ſans prendre, or by 
ealling, names another ſuit than that in which 
his. game is, or if he names two ſuits, that 
which he firſt named muſt be trumps, and he 

cannot recalli t. 


VI. 
The player muſt name the ſuit he plays in, by 
ts proper name; as well as the king he calls. 


| VIL 
He who has aſked leave is. obliged to play. 


VIII. 


He who has paſſed, muſt not be admitted to 
play, unleſs he plays forced ſpadill. 


IX, 


He who has aſked leave, cannot play ſans 
prendre, unleſs he is forced to it. 


5 


He who has aſked leave, is admitted to play 
ſans prendre, in preference to the player that 
forces him. 


r was yi. A% 
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XI. 


He who has four kings, may call the queen 
h to one of his kings; but cannot call the queen 


at of the ſuit that 1s trumps. 


XII. 


He who has one or more kings, may call one 
of them, and in that cafe is obliged to make 
fix tricks alone in order to win; if he wins, he 
he has all the winnings to himſelf; conſequent- 


ly if he loſes, he pays all by himſelf, 


XIII. | 
It is not allowed to encourage the friend 


to play. 


XIV. 


No one ſhould: play out of his turn, altho* 
he is not beaſted for ſo doing. 


. + 


He who not being eldeſt hand, and having 
the king called, ſhall trump: out with ſpadil, 
manill, or fo; ; or ſhall even play the king 
called, in order to ſhew that he is the friend; 
ſhall not be allowed to go for the vole---he 
ſhall even be beaſted, if it appears that he did 
it with a bad intention. | 


F 6 XVI. He 
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XVI. 


He who has ſeparated a card from his hard, 
and has ſhewn it, is obliged to play it, if the 
game may be prejudiced by not ſo doing ; or if 
it can give any information to his friend, 
eſpecially if it ſhould be a matadore. He who 
plays ſans prendre is not ſubject to this law; 


nor he who, calling himſelf, plays alone, 


XVII 


He who has none of the ſuit led, is not oblig- 
ed to trump, nor to play a higher card ia that 
ſuit, if he ſhould have it. 


III. 


It is not allowed to turn the tricks of the other 
players, in order to ſee what has been played. 


XIX. 


Neither is it permitted to turn the tricks, or 
count aloud what has been played; but when 
you are to play, each player muſt count his 
own game. 


5 XX. 


If any one turns and ſees the game of one of 
the players, under pretence of turning the tricks, 
he is beaſted, together with him whoſe cards he 


has turned, each paying one half of the beaſt. 
| oo XXI. He 


t 
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XXI. 


He who renounces is beaſted as often as he 
is culpable, if it is diſcovered in the play; 
but if the deal is over, and the cards are mixed, 
he makes but one beaſt, though there ſhould 
have been ſeveral renounces. 


XXII. 


A renounce is ſo deemed, when the trick 
is turned; or he who renounced muſt have 
played a card for the next trick ; otherwiſe 
there is no penalty, and he may take it up 
again, | 

XXIII. 

If the renounce is prejudicial to the game, 
and the deal is not finiſhed, the cards may be 
taken up, and played over again, from the 
trick where the renounce was made; but if 


the deal is finiſhed, they cannot be played over 
again. 


XXIV. 


He who having aſked what is trumps, and 
ſhall trump in that ſuit which is named, al- 
though it is not trumps, is not beaſted. 
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XXV, 


He who trumps in a fuit that is not trumps, 
without having aſked what is trumps, and has 
turned his trick, is beaſted, | 


XXVI. 


He who ſhews his hand before the game i; 
won, is beaſted, unleſs he plays ſans prendre, 
or alone. 


xxvn. 
Several beaſts made in the ſame deal, go 
together, unleſs it is otherwiſe agreed. 


xXVII. 
The greateſt beaſt always goes firſt, 


An inferior trump eannot force the three 
matadores. 


XXX. 


The ſuperior matadore can force the inferior, 
when it is played by the firſt player. 


XXX1, The 


ri 
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XXX. 


The ſuperior matadore cannot force the infe- 
rior, if it is played on any inferior trump that 
vas firſt led. 


XXXIL 


The matadores, and the ſans prendre, can- 
not be demanded after the cards are cut for the 
next deal, unleſs by deſign the cards are ſhuffled 
and cut ſo haſtily, that there was not time to 
demand them in which caſe, if there is no- 
thing received for the game and the conſolation, 
by any of the players, the player has a right 
to demand the ſans prendre, and the matadores, 
with the game that is due to bim; but if it 
is himſelf that has cut or dealt the cards, he 
«nnot recover them. 


XXXIIII. 


He who plays ſans prendre with the mata- 
dores, and demands one, without demanding 
the other, cannot inſiſt upon more than what 
he demanded, 


XXXIV. 


He who demands the matadores which he 
has not, inftead of demanding the ſans pren- 
dre; or he who demands the ſans prendre inſtead 
ef the matadores, cannot inſiſt on being 8 

what 
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what othewiſe would be reully his due; for thi 
game muſt be explained preciſely, He who plays 
with calling, is not included in this diſtinction. 


XXXV, 


If one of the two players has been paid e 
the matadores, the other has a right to be m 
paid them, though he has not demanded 
them. 


_— 


XXXVI. 
The matadores are not paid but when, 
together or ſeparately, they are in the hands 
of thoſe who ſtand the game. 


i. 1 


He who plays ſans prendre, is obliged to N ci 
name his ſuit, altho* he has a ſure game. 


no 


XXXVill, 


The game, the fſtakcs, the conſolation, and fir 
the beaſts, are not contined; they may de er 
demanded after ſeveral deals, ed 


XXXIX. 


No miſtakes that have been made in count- ä 
ing the beaſts can be recalled after the not not 
ceal to that which they were drawn in. | 


XL. He 
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XL. 


He, or they, who ſtand the game, and win 
every trick, are paid what is agreed on for the 
yole, 


XLI. 


The vole cannot draw the beaſts which do 
not go upon the game. 


XLII. 


He who cannot make the vole when he has 
undertaken it, pays what he would have re- 
» Wl ceived, if he had won it. 


XLIII. 


The vole is undertaken, after making the 

1 WW firſt fix tricks, whether the game is played alone 
Jer by calling a king, when a card muſt be play- 
ed for the ſeventh trick. 


XLIV. 


When once the vole is undertaken, it can- 
wt be declined. 


XLV. 


He who ſpeaks in the play to encourage 
dis friend, cannot pretend to the vole. 


XLVI. He 


—— —ů ——-—— r —— e 2 —— ___ 
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XLVI. 
He ho ſays any thing to make him decline 
it, is beaſted. 


+ \ 


XLVn. 


No one is to inform his friend who is to 
play, that he has fix tricks. 


XLII. 
They who defend the pool, cannot commu- 
nicate their game to each other, though the 
vole is undertaken ; both ſhould be ſilent in n- 


= SS 3B 5 Þ 


ſpeR to the game. I 
| t 
XLIX. ha 
He who has been forced to play with ſpadil 
Eutifiot pretend to the vole. 
E. ei 
The vole cannot be undertaken before the el 
king called has been ſeen. 
CT. 


If the king called has not appeared, the 
game may be played on to the laſt card, with- 
out incurring the penalty for milling the vole, , 


LII. The) 


ine 
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LIT. 


They who make the vole, without having 
hewn the king, ſhall not be paid for it, altho 
the queen has been played, and has won a trick ; 
it may happen, that he who has the king, has 
won by miſtake, or being willing to make the 
impaſſe , the queen not denoting the king. 


LIII. 
They who having undertaken the vole anddo 
not make it, win, nevertheleſs, the game, the 
ſtake and the beaſts, if there ſhould be any that 
go on the game, and muſt be paid the game, 
the conſolation and the matadores, if they ſhould 
have them, as well as the ſans prendre. 


Lv. 
| They who admit the contre at quadrille, 
give it the preference in play, to him who, being 
eldeſt hand, offers to play fans prendre. 


LV. | 

He who plays ſans prendre, goes for the 
vole, and loſes it, muſt pay to each one what is 
due for the vole; and muſt not be paid either 
the ſans prendre, or the matadores, it he ſhould 
have them, or even the conſolation, or che 


* Sce the Ciftionary. 


game; 
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game; nor muſt he draw the ſtake ; but un- 
leſs he loſes the game, he is not beaſted; 
if he loſes the game, he muſt pay, beſides the 
vole, to every player what is due on the game, 
and is beaſted what is on it, 


EVI. 


He who ſtands the game, and does not make 
three tricks, or four, as is agreed, is beaſted 
alone, and pays alone all that is to be paid. If he 
makes no trick, he muſt pay, beſides, to his two 
adverſaries what is due for the vole, but not to 
his friend, becauſe that advantage may induce the 
friend to play againſt him, inſtead of ſupporting 
him when the game is deſperate. 


LVII. 


When the roi rendu is played, he that re- 
ceives him, is obliged to make ſix tricks alone 
to win ; and pays and receives accordingly. 


| . 
If any player refuſes to finiſh the party he 
has begun, he muſt pay all that is loſt upon the 
game and the cards, | 
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CHAP. VIL 


{ diftionary of the technicals made uſe of at the 
game of quadrille. 


T O ASK LEAVE, is to play, by calling a 
king. 

BAS TO, is the ace of clubs, which is always 
be third trump. 

BEAS T, is a penalty which conſiſts in paying 
35 many counters as there are down; and is 
Incurred either by renouncing, or by ſome other 
wit ; alſo, by not winning "when the player 
lands the gam 
CHEVIELE, i is to be between the eldeſt 
hand and the dealer, which is called, to be in 
beville, - 

CODILL, is when thoſe who defend the 
pool, make more tricks than they who ſtand 
the game; which is called, winning the codill. 

CONSOLATION, is a claim in the game, 
was paid by thoſe who loſe, to the winners; 
ynether by codill, or remile. 

DEVOLE, is when he who ſtands the game 
Makes no triek. 

DOUBLE, + to play for double ſtakes, in 
relpect to che g me, the conſolation, the ſans 
rendre, the matadores and the devole. 


FORCE. 
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FORCE. The ombre is ſaid to be forced, 
when a ſtrong trump is played for the adverſary 
to over-trump ; he is likewiſe ſaid to be forced, 
when he aſks leave, and one of the other play- 
ers.obliges. him to play ſans 'prendre, or pak, 
by offering to play ſans prendre. Re 

., 4 [END, is the player who has the king 
called. | 
INPASSE, te mate the inpaſſe, is, when being 
in cheville, the knave of a ſuit is played of which 
the player has the king. 

MANILL, is, in black the deuce of ſpades o 
clubs; in red, the ſeven of hearts or diamond; 
according to the ſuit played in, and is always 
the ſecond trump. 

MARK, the game is marked by the f< 
which they who deal put down. 

MATADñ¹ORES, there are three matadoret 
viz. ſpadill, manill, and baſto, which are the 
three firſt trumps; but their number is en 
creaſed according to the number of trumps tha 
are joined to them without interruption ; and 
when ſpadill is wanting to make up the nun 
ber compleat, they are called falſe matadores. 

MILLE, is a mark of ivory, which is ſom 
times uſed, and ſtands for ten fiſh. 

_ OMBRE, is the name given to him » 
5 the game, by calling or playing ſans # 
peller. x 

' PARTY, is the duration of the game, 20 
cording to the number of tours that are agree 
to be played, 

[4 PASS 
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PASS, is the term ufed when the player 


s not 2 hand to play; he then ſays, paſs. 


PONTO, is the ace of diamonds, when 
iamonds are trumps; or hearts, when they 
trumps 3 and is then the fourth trump. 
POOL, the pool conſiſts of the fiſhes, 
hich are ſtaked for the deals; or the coun- 
rr put down by the players; or the beaſts 
at go on the game. To defend the pool, is 
be againſt him who ſtands the game. Pool, 
kewiſe ſignifies a certain number of counters, 
pernumerary to the cards, when the tours 
e finiſhed, and the play is continued after- 
rds. | 

PRISE, is the numher of fiſh or counters 
ut are given to each player at the begin- 
ing of the party. | 

REGLE, is the order that is obſerved at 


he game, which is called being in regle, when 
e ombre trumps the return of the king called, 


REMISE, is, when they who ſtand the game 
o not make more tricks than they who d 
de pool; and they then loſe by remiſe. 

RENOUNCE, is, not to follow the ſuit 
ed, when at the ſame time the player has a 
nd or cards of that ſuit z it is alſo called a 
enounce, when not having any of the ſuit 
ed, he wins with a card that is the only 
ne he has in the ſuit which he plays in. 

REPRISE, is the ſame as party. 

REPORTE, is the ſame as remiſe. 

ROY 
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ROY RENDU, is, the king given u « 
ſurrendered ; and when this is the caſe, the 
perſon to whom the king is given up, muſt gi 
the game alone. 

SPADILL, is the ace of ſpades, which 
always the firſt trump. 

FORCED SPADILL, is, when he wh 
has it is obliged to play; all the other player 
having paſſed. 

SANS APPELLER, is, without calling ; an 
is when the player plays without calling a king 

SANS PRENDRE, this term is uſed at th 
game, tho' improperly, and ſignifies, the ſam 
as ſans appeller. | 

FORCED SANS PRENDRE, is. whe 
baving aſked leave, one of the players offers t 
play ians prendre, in which caſe, he who aſke 
leave is obliged to play fans prendre, or to pak, 
' TENACE, is to wait with two trumps 
which muſt inevitably make, when he we 
has two others is obliged to lead ; for example 
the two black aces, with regard to manill ant 
ponto. f r 
1 0URs, are the counters, which they whe 
win by ſtanding the game, put down to me 
the number of coups played; by which 5. 
length of the party is determined. 


EnD oF QUADRILLE. 
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CHAP. I. 
be manner of playing the Game of Piquet, 


TP HIS game is played by two perſons only, 
and with thirty-two cards, viz. the ace, 
king, queen, knave; ten, nine, eight, and ſeven 
of each ſuit ; and theſe cards keep the ſame 
rank. in which they are here placed; the ace 
being above the king, the king the queen, the 
MW queen the knave, &c. And in telling the game, 
e ace reckons eleven, the king, queen and 
knave, ten each; and the ſmall cards, each ac- 
cording to the number of its pips, as ten, nine, 
eight or ſeven. * | 
As ſoon as it is agreed what to play for, and 
bow many points conſtitute the game, the 
players muſt then cut for the deal, and he 
that cuts the loweſt piquet card deals firſt ; 
n order to which he ſhuffles the cards, and pre. 
ſents them to the elder-hand, who, if he pleaſes, 
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may ſhuffle them likewiſe, in which caſe the 
dealer has a right to ſhuffle them a ſecond time, 
after which they are cut by the elder hand, 
But if he cuts only one, or drops a card in cut- 
ting, the dealer has a right to ſhuffle them 
again. 

"The cards are to be dealt by two and two, 
and no other way; the players are to have 
twelve cards dealt them, and there will then 
remain eight cards, which are called the tan 
or ock, and are to be placed on the board, 
directly between the two players. 

In order to give a general idea of the game, 
as we have propoſe), it is neceſſary to obſerve 
here, that if the elder or younger hand has 


thirteen cords dealt him, it is at the option of U 
the elder hand either to play the cards, or to e 
have a new deal; and if he chuſes to ſtand the M © 
game,.he is to Jay out one more than he takes 2 
in, ſo that there may be three cards left to in 
the dealer. If the younger hand has thirteen 

cards, he. muſt in like manner lay out one | 
more than he takes in; and if either party W vi 


has fourteen cards dealt Bi, there muſt be a th 
new deal. 

- If there could be a faced card in the ſtock, it MI th: 
does nqt hinder the deal from being played, pro- th 
- vided, it is not the firſt card of the ſtock, or the WW car 
firſt. of thoſe three that belong to the dealer; ¶ ane 
ſor xhen, the card being ſeen by both parties, 
there 'mult. neceſſarily be a new deal ; becauſe the 
if it was left to the option of the player to whom I £0: 
the {card belongs, he would have the advantage By #6 
either to play if he 2. his hand, or to 7009 
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if he did not, which would be unjuſt, as the 
cards being faced is not the fault of either party. 
But in caſe of either of the players turning or 
ſeeing one or niore of his adverſary” s cards, the 
offender is only obliged to lead in ſuch ſuit as 
his adverſary ſhall think proper, and that, as 
often as he has ſeen cards. Cee the law in this 
caſe. 

We ſhall now explain what are called the 
hazards ; of which there are three, the repique, 
the pique, and the capot. Ihe repique is made 
when either of the players reckons thirty in his 
hand, before his adverſaiy can count one, in 
which caſe, inſtead of thirty, he reckons ninety. 

The pique is when the elder hand makes out 
thirty by the cards he has in his hand, and by the 
cards that he plavs before the adverſaty makes 
one; in that caſe, the elder ſcores ſixty, and 
as many more as he reckons additional points 
in play, 

The capot is, when either of the players 
wins every trick, for which he ſcores forty 3 
whereas ten points are taken for wnny 
the majority. of tricks only. 

It is a miſtake of thoſe plavers who. think. 
that all the three h2z2rds cannot be made: 
the ſame time; for all judges agree, that the 
capot may be joined to the pique Or regique; 
and which indeed frequently happens. For 
example, let us ſuppoſe that the elder hand has 
the four tierce-majors, which are allow. 5 to be 
£00d---he enters then with four for his point, 
and twelve for the ſour tierce- majors, which 
make ſixteen; aud fouricen for the cαt,L,)dae 


82 
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of aces, make ninety ; and twenty-eight for the 
quatorze kings and queens, make an hundred 
and eighteen, and thirteen he tells in play, make 
an hundred and ſixty-one; which, added to the 
forty for the capot, make two hundred and one. 
This chance is ſo extraordinary, that perhaps it 
may never happen: however, in caſe it did ha 
pen, it is but juſt that it ſhould be allowed. 
In order to make the pique, that is to reckon 


ſixty inſtead of thirty, he that makes it, muſt 


be elder-hand; for if he was the dealer, the 
elder would play a card and count one; and in 
that caſe, if the dealer was to count twenty- 
nine in hand, and won the card that the elder 
played, he would ſtill count but thirty, unleſs 
the elder ſhould play a card that does not 
count, as à nine, eight or ſeven ; then indeed, 
after the dealer has won the trick, he may 
go on to thirty, reckon ſixty, and make the 
pique. 

We muſt here obſerve, that the carte blanche, 
which is good for ten points, counts firſt, eſpe- 
cially, when the two players are near the con- 
cluſion of the game; after which follow the 

int and ſequence; and then, the points 
which are told in play; and laſtly, the ten 
points for the cards, or forty for the capot. 
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CHAP, II. 


Of the Carre BLANCHE, and of the manner 
of diſcarding. 


A FTER the player has examined his twelve 

cards, he ſhould, the better to underſtand- 
ing his game, range the different ſuits: that 
is, to place the hearts with the hearts, the 
ſpades with the ſpades, the clubs with the clubs, 
and the diamonds with the diamonds. 

He is then to obſerve whether he has a carte 
blanche, that is, if he has no figured cards in his 
hand; ſuch as kings, queens, and knaves. If 
either of the players finds that he has a carte 
blanche, after the adverſary has diſcarded, he 
muſt ſhow it down on the table, and tell them 
one after the other, to ſhow that he has twelve 
cards; which, as was ſaid before, reckons for 
ten, and takes place before the point itſelf, and 
ſerves towards making the pique and repique, 
or prevents them from being made. 

When the players have examined their hands, 
and whether either of them has carte blanche, 
or not, the elder hand muſt make his diſcard ; 
that is, he picks out five cards from his hand 
that he thinks of the leaſt value, and lays them 
on one fide, in order to take in as many from the 
eight cards, called the talon or flock. 

G 3 He 
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le muſt not take more than five, but 23 
many leſs as he pleaſes, except one, which he is 
obliged to take; he has a right to ſee thoſe cards 
that he might have taken, and, whether he has 
leſt the dealer any cards or not, the dealer is like- 
wiſe at liberty to leave as many of them as he 
pleaſes, except one, which he is alſo obliged to 
take; if the dealer leaves any cards, he has a right 
to ſee them; and if he looks at them, the elder 
hand may do the ſame, firſt naming the ſuit he 
intends to lead ; if the dealer ſhould leave any 
cards, and mix them with his diſcard, the elder- 
hand has a right to ſee the whole; firſt naming 
the ſuit he leads, as in the other caſe ; and if he 
ſhould either by deſign or accident, lead another 
ſuit than that which he named, he is obliged to 
lead in what ſuit the dealer pleaſes. 

Theſe rules being intended more for begin- 
ners than for experienced players, it will be ne- 
ceſſary, en paſſant, to point out the principal 
ends that ſhould be kept in view in making the 
diſcard, 

The two firſt ends propoſed in diſcarding by 
good players, are, to get the point and th: 
cards; to do which, it is a general rule, to 

keep that ſuit for point, of which they have 
the moſt ; or atleaſt, in which they are ſtrong- 
eſt: it is however, ſometimes better to carry 
forty-one of one ſuit, than forty-ſour of ano- 
ther, where there is no proſpect of making 


a quint ; or even if there ſhould be a {mall 
quint 
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quint with the forty-four, it may ſtill be 
right to prefer the forty-one, if by taking in. 
one card only, a quint major is made, and 
the point and cards gained, which could not 
be done with the forty-four,, without à very 
extraordinary take-in. 

When the player goes for a great game, 
he is to diſcard differently from what he would 
have done if he went for a. common game 
only; for in the former caſe, he depends 
entirely upon the taking- in, whereas in the 
latter, he carries ſuch- cards, as with a com- 
mon take-in, he is able to make good his 
ſcore; that is, twenty-ſeven points for the 
elder hand, and thirteen: points for the dealer. 
In diſcarding, he ſhould likewife endeavour 
to get the quatorzes, which are the four aces, 
the four kings, the four queens, the four knaves, 
and the four tens; the four aces are prefera- 
ble to any of the others; having them, he 
can count any other inferior ones, as a qua- 
torze of tens, tho” the adverſary ſhould have the 
kings, queens or knaves. By the ſame rule, 
if there is no quatorze, he can count three 
aces, Kings, qugens, knaves or tens, which he 
ſhould conſider when he diſcards, the loweſt 
quatorze preventing the adverſary from rec- 
koning three aces, and fo of the reſt. A good 
quatorze not only entitles him to reckon 
inferior ones, but alſo three tens, or any 
other three, excepting thoſe of nine, eight, of 
ſeven, altho* there ſhould be three of a ſupe- 
nor value in the adverſary's hand. 


G 4 Theſe 
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Theſe rules are to be obſerved by the player, 
in reſpect to the ſequences, that is, the huitienes 
ſeptiemes, fixiemes, quints, quarts and tierces; 
and when he diſcards, he ſhould conſider how he 
- might take the beſt chance of making them by 
his take · in: an explanation of theſe terms, with 
an account. of their value, will be found in 


be next [dich 
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CHAP. IB 


Cintaining an explanation of the point, and of 
the ſequences ; with ſome further remarks on 
the diſcard. 


HE amount of ſo many cards in any one 

ſuit, when added together, is, what is 
called the point; the ace tells for eleven, the 
picture cards ten each, and the ſmall cards 
according to the number of their pips. 

As ſoon as the point is reckoned by the 
elder hand, he calls it, mentioning the number 
it amounts to, and aſks if it is good; to 
which the adverſary replies according to his 
hand, if he has not ſo many, that it is good, If 
he has an equal number, he ſays equal; 
and if he exceeds the elder hand, he ſays, not 
good. The point then is reckoned by him who 
has the ſuperiority in number, counting as 
many for the point as he has cards, which con- 
ſtitute the whole; except for example, he has 
lix cards that make only forty-four, he rec- 
kons but five, whereas, had they made fifty- 
hve, he would have counted fix; and fo in 
reſpect to fixty-four, and forty-four, which 
reckon no more then the number of their tens; 
the fifth point always making up the ten; 
thirty-five points being equal in value to for- 
y- four, each counting four. However, in ſome 

G 5 com- 
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campanies, they make every card reckon for 
one, whether the amount of the whole is more 
or leſs than forty-five, fifty- five, &c. If ther 
points are both equal, neither of them reckon 
any thing for point. If the two players have 
the ſame ſequence, the fame rule is obſcrved, 
unleſs one of them makes his ſequence good by 
having a ſuperio” quint, quart, tierce, e. to 
What his rü hes. 


Of the huitieme, the ſeptieme, the fexirm, the 
guint, the quart, and the tierce, 


We ſhall begin by obſerving, that there is MI 
but one huitieme, which conſiſts of all the eight 
cards in the ſame ſuit, viz. the ace, king; | 
queen, knave, ten, nine, eight, and ſeven. 

There are two ſeptiemes; the ſeptieme major, 
compoſed of the ace, king, queen, knave, ten, . 
nine and eight ; and the ſeptieme to a king, 
conſiſting of king, queen, knave, ten, nine, 
eight and ſeven. ; 

"There are three ſixiemes, the firſt, called fix- 
ieme- major, conſiſts of the ace, king, queen, 
knave, ten, and nine; the ſecond, to 4 Ling, 1s 
compoſed of the king, queen, 1 ten, 
nine, and eight; and the third, fo a queen, 
conſiſts of the queen, knave, ten, nine, eight 
and ſeven. | 

There are four quints ; the firſt is, the guint- 
major, and conſiſts of the ace, king, queen, 


&nave and ten; the ſecond, to a / ing, is * 
a pole 
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poſed of the king, queen, knave, ten, and nine; 
the third, to a queen, conſiſts of the queen, 
knave, ten, nine and eight; and the fourth, 
to a knave, is compoſed of the knave, ten, nine, 
eight and ſeven, 

The quarts are of five different ſorts; the 
frlt, called quart major, coſiſts of the Aceg 
king, queen, and knave; the ſecond, called 
quart to a ling, is Compoſed of the king, queen, 
knave and ten; the third, f a queen, conſiſts 
of queen, knave, ten and nine; the fourth, 
to a knave, is compoſed of the knave, ten, nine 
and eight; and the fifth, called guart baſ/e, 
conſiſts of ten, nine, eight and ſeven. 

There are ſix ſorts of tierces; the firſt, 
called zierce majar, is compoſed of the ace, 
king and queen; the ſecond, called tierce 1 a 
ling, is the king, queen and knave ; the third, 
to a queen, is the queen, knave and ten; the 
fourth, to 4 #nave, is the knave, ten and nine; 
the fifth, to 4 ten, is the ten, nine and eight; 


and the "ſixth, which is called trerce. beſſe, is 


compoſed of he nine, eight and ſeven. 

A tierce, that is allowed good, .reckons for 
three; a quart, for four; a quint, fifteen ; 
a ſtxieme, ſixteen; a ſeptieme, ſeventeen ; and a 
huitieme, eighteen ; beſides what they reckon 
for point. For example, a quart that is. good, 
reckons four as a quart, and four for the points, 
which make eight; a quint,. reckons five for 
the point, and fifteen as quint, which make 
twenty zand ſo in like manner with the reſt, 


(3.6 If there- 
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If there ſhould be an equality betwixt the 
- higheſt ſequence in each hand, and either of 
chem ſhould have ſeveral others of equal or 
inferior value, neither one or the other can 
reckon any thing for them; the equality be. 
tween the ſuperior ones having deſtroyed the 
validity of them all. 
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CHAT. W. 


Of the manner of calling the game, and play- 
ing the cards, 


AS ſoon as each party has diſcarded and 
taken in, the cards muſt be ſorted, and 
then they muſt examine their hands, and prepare 
their points. The elder hand reckons his point 
and names it, to which the dealer makes his 
reply, g29d, equal, or, not good; according to 
the inferiority, equality, or ſuperiority of his 
own. The ſequences are called next by 
the elder hand, if he has any, and they are 
pronounced to be good, equal or not good, 
by the dealer, according to his cards, as be- 
fore. If the point and ſequences ſhould be good, 
they muſt be ſhewn down on the table before 
the firſt card is played; for if either of the players 
forget to ſhew them in time, he is not al- 
lowed to reckon them, and the adverſary is 
allowed to ſhew and reckon his, altho' in- 
ferior. If both the players forget to ſhew 
them before their firſt cards are played, nei- 
ther of them are entitled to reckon them. 

The quatorzes are next to be conſidered, 
and if any one is good, it reckons for fourteen, 
and enables him who has it, to reckon three 
aces, kings, queens, &c. If there ſhould be 


no 
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no quatorze, three aces, kings, queens, knay eg, 
or tens muſt be looked for; and he who 
has the ſuperior ones, reckons three for each, 
When the elder hand has examined his 
cards, and finds by calling, what he has i 
good. He begins by counting the carte blanche, 
if he has it, which is good for ten points; 
then he counts his point, if it is good, which, 
ſuppoſing to be fifty, he throws down and 
reckons five; ten and five make fifteen--- 
After which his ſequence is counted, and if 
his quart is good, he ſhows it down leni 
and counts four---which together make nine- 
teen; he then proceeds, and if he has a qua- 
torze or three aces, or any other threes that are 
good, he adds them as before. Having frniſhed 
the count of his hand, he plays a card, and 
if it is a figure or tenth card, he reckons 
one for it, thoſe being the only cards that 
count in play; unleſs the players agree to 
count every card, 
When the elder hand has played a card, if 
the dealer has the point, or any ſequence that is 
ood, he ſhows them down, and reckons 
them ; and if he has quatorze, or any three that 
is good, he reckons them likewife, as well 
as carte blanche, if he ſhould have it. Hau- 
ing counted all his hand, he plays in the ſame 
Cuit that was led by the elder hand, if he 
has any of it; and if he wins the trick, he 
leads wat card and in what ſuit he pleaſes. 
As the game of piquet is ſuppoſed to adnnt 


of nothing done by ſurpize, he that in playing 
changes 
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changes his ſuit, is to name the ſuit to which 
he changes 3 in caſe he does not, the dverſary, 
ſuppoſing that he till continues to lead in the 
former ſuit, may take up the card that he has 
played, altho' he ſhould even follow ſuit 


As it is impoſſible to become a good player 


without practice, we ſhall only make a few 
general obſervations, and lay down ſome rules 
for play ing the cards. 

A player ſhould carefully obſerve what the 
adverſary has ſhown, and what he has called; 
then, by comparing his own hand with the cards 
he has laid out, he may nearly judge o the cards 
the adverſary has in his hand, and of thoſe he 
diſcarded. The conſequence of which is, by 
playing his cards accordingly, he may get the 
majority of tricks, for which he ſcores ten 
points, and is, no doubt, a conſiderable ad- 
vantage at this game. 

It is neceſſary here to obferve, that there 
is no trump at piquet, but the beſt card of 
the ſuit wins the trick, the ſame as at whilſt ;, 
neither is there any penalty for not following 
ſuit, altho* the player has one in that ſuit led 
in his hand, being at liberty to take up his 
card and play down another. . 

When all the cards are played, except the 
laſt, he who wins it with a card that counts, 
reckons two, and if it is not a figured or tenth. 
w_ that wins it, he reckons one for the Jaſt 
tric 

The two players then count their tricks, 


and he who has the moſt, ſcores ten for the cards. 
if they 
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If they are equal nothing is ſcored on ei. 
ther ſide. 

The game is marked with counters or other- 
wiſe, every deal; and the cards dealt again as at 
firſt; the players dealing alternately till the 
game is finiſhed ; the number moſt commonly 
fixed for the game being an hundred. 

The game is often played with the lurch, 
that is to ſay, if one player gets as many point 
as make the game, before thè other gets half 
that number, he is ſaid to be Jurched, and 
pays the winner double the Rakes played ] 
for, | 


CH AP 
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CHAP. V. 


Sant general rules for playing the cards at 
| P 1quet . | 


THE firſt thing a player ſhould conſider, is, 
to endeavour to make his ſcore, that is, 

twenty- ſeyen pionts elder-hind, and thirteen 
points younger- hand; ſor which reaſon, if he 
has fix tricks, with any winning card in his 
hand, he ſhould not fail playing that card, unleſs 
he diſcoters in the courſe 0: play what his ad- 
verſary has laid out, | 

If he is greatly advanced in the game, as 
being eighty to fifty, it is his intereſt to let 
the adverſary gain two points for his one, as 
often as he can, eſpecially if he is to be elder- 
hand next deal ; but ſuppoſing he is to be young- 
er hand, and the game at the ſame ſtage, he 
{ould not even then fear loting two or three 
points to gain one z becauſe that point brings him 
within his ſhew. | 

Either the elder or younger-hand ſhould 
ſometimes ſink one of his points, ſuch as a 
tizrce, three kings, queens, &c. in order to win 
the cards; when this is done with judgment 
and without helitation, it often ſucceeds. 

Again, jt is good play ſometimes, for the 


younger hand, to fink one card of his point, 
. which 


e op ore woes a 
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which his adverſary may ſuppoſe to be a guard 


to a king or queen, and thereby may gain ſuch 


an advantage in playing the cards, as to get the 
majority of tricks. 
The younger-hand ſhould generally have his 


queen ſuits guarded, in order to make points, 


and in playing them to ſave the cards. 

If the elder-hand is ſure of making the cards 
equal in playing them, and is more advanced 
in the game than his adverſary, he ſhould riſque 
the loſing of them ; but, on the contrary, if his 
adverfary is many points a head of him, he 
ſhould riſque the loſing of the cards, in hopes 
of gaining them. 
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CHAP. VL 


Hav to lay money at the game of Piquet to the 
bet advantage, 


T HE elder-hand has always five to four the 

beſt of the game at ſtarting, therefore, the 
perſon who wants to lay his money and have the 
dealer, he muſt take the odds. 

It is about two to one that the younger- 
hand is not lurched by the elder hand; and 
that the younger-hand does not lurch the elder- 
hand, it 1s near four to one. 

If a partie * at piquet is played, the odds in 
in favour of him who is elder-hand at ſtart- 
ing, is about twenty-three to twenty. 

Suppoſe the players have one game each, he 
who is elder-hand, has above five to four the 
beſt of the partie. 

Suppoſe one of the players has two games love 
before they cut for the deal, the odds are above 
four to one that he wins the partie. 

[f the elder-hand has two games love, the 
odds are about five to one that he wins the 
partie, 

duppoſe the younger- hand has two games 
love, the odds are about three and an half to 
one that he wins the partie. 


Ihe firſt three games in five. 
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If one of the players has two games to on 
before they cut, the odds are above two 
one in favour of the two games. 

If the elder-hand has two games to one, th 
odds are about eleven.to four in his favour, 

If the younger-hand. has two games to one 
the odds in his favour are about nine to five. 

If the elder hand has one game love, the odd 
are about ſeventeen to ſeven in his favour, 

If the younger hand has one game love, thi 
odds are about two to one in his favour. 
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CHAP. VII. 


hk laws of the game of Piquet, according to 
the deciſions of the beſt players. 


IF either of the players has thirteen 
cards dealt him, it is at the option of the 
Yer-hand, either to play the cards, or to have 
new deal, as he ſhall think it moſt advanta- 
tous for his game; but if either of the players 
s fourteen cards or more, there muſt be a 
BW deal, 
IT, If the elder-hand has thirteen cards, and 
tuſes to play them, he muſt lay out one more 
an he takes in; becauſe the younger-hand 
uſt have his three cards; if the younger-hand 
hould have thirteen, the elder muſt take in the 
me cards as if the ſtock was right; and the 
jounger muſt Jay out three, and take in two. 
neither caſe, he who has thirteen cards, muſt. 
quaint the other of his intention before he 
kes in; for after he has ſeen the cards, the 
me muſt be played, under the penalty of 
laying with more than twelve cards, which 
to reckon nothing. 
Ill. He who takes in more cards than he 
js out, or in playing, is found to have more 
ads than he has a right to, reckons nothing; 
i the fame time his adverſary can reckon every 
ing he has, altho* much inferior to what he 
may 
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may have, who has thirteen or more cards 

IV. He who plays with leſs than twelve cards 
can count all that he has, as it is no fault tc 
have too few cards; but his adverſary alway 
counts the laſt card, for which reaſon, he can 
not be capoted, and is an advantage over thi 
other, who very probably may, for want of 
twelfth card. 

V. He who forgets at the beginning to coun 
carte blanche, his point, or the aces, kings 
queens, &c. or any ſequence which he ma 
have good in his hand, cannot reckon the 
afterwards. 

VI. He who omits ſhewing h's point, ſe 
quence, &c. before he plays his firſt card, whict 
he may have better than his. adverſary, canno 
reckon them afterwards---in which caſe, the e 
der-hand whoſe point, ſequence, &c. or three 
of any ſort, which were not allowed to be 
good, has a right, provided he has not played hi 
ſecond card, to coun: his game, which he hac 
not ſhewn or called. 

VIT. At the end of every game the player 
muſt cut for the deal, unleſs it is agreed tc 
deal alternately throughout the whole partie. 

VIII. No player can diſcard twice; as ſo 
as he has touched the ſtock, whatever cards h. 
has diſarded, he cannot take in again. 

IX. Neither of the players can fee the card: 


he is to take in, before he has diſcarded ; fol 
which reaſon, when the elder-hand leaves a!) 
of the take- in cards, he muſt mention bo. 


many he leaves, or how many he takes in. q 
N. He 
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X. He who has laid out leſs cards than he 
has taken in from the ſtock, and perceives it be- 
fore he has turned any of them, or has mixed 
them with his own cards, is permitted to return 
yhat he has too much, without incurring any 
WI renalty ; provided however, that his adverſary 
has not taken in his cards, for in that caſe, hie 
ſhall be at liberty either to play the cards, or 
to have a freſh deal ; and if the deal is played, 
the card that is too much, muſt be mixed with 
one of the two diſcards, after being ſeen by 
both players. | | 

XI. If he who deals twice together, recol- 
ects himſelf before he has ſcen any of his cards, 
his adverſary is obliged to deal, tao' he has ſeen 
tis own hand. 

XII. If the elder-hand calls his point, or 
ee my thing elſe he may have to reckon, and his 
bY adverſary anſwers that it is good, but upon exa- 
hi} mining his hand, finds bimſelf miſtaken, he is 
aq admitted to count what he has that is good, pro- 

vided that he has not played ; and alſo to ſet 
er] ide what was called by the elder, even tho? 
toW his firſt card was played. 

XIII. He who might have quatorze aces, 
on kings, queens, knaves, or tens, and has diſ- 
bY carded one of them, and conſequently reckons. 

only three aces, kings, &c. which are allowed 
r0F to be good, muſt tell his adverſary preciſely 
fool which card he has laid out, as ſoon as he has 
played his firſt card, provided he is aſked. | 
IV. It the pack ſhould be falſe, that is, if 
dere ſhould be two tens, or any two cards of 
10 the fame ſort, or that there ſhould be a card too 
many 
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m:iny or too few, the deal muſt be void; but 

the preceding deals muſt ſtand good. 
XV. Tf there ſhould be a faced card in deal 
ing. there muſt be a freſh deal. 

XVI. If there ſhould be a faced card in the 
ſtock, the deal muſt ſtand good, unleſs it is the 
upper card, or the firſt of thoſe three that belong 
to the dealer; but if there are two faced cards, 
there muſt be a new deal. 4 

XVII. He who calls his game wrong, and 
does not correct himſelf before he plays his firſt 
card, counts nothing he has in his game, for if 
the adverſary diſcovers it at the beginning, in 
the middle, or at the end of the deal, he ſhall 
not only prevent the other from reckoning, bat 
be ſhall reckon himſelf all that he has good in 
bis game, which the other cannot equal. 

XVIII. Any card ſeparated and which has 
touched the board, is deemed to be played : how- 
ever, if a card. is played to the adverſary's lead that 
is not of the ſuit he led, and the player has one of 
that ſuit, he may take it up, and play one of the 

right ſuit; for as there is no penalty for a re- 
nounce, there cannot be any for that; but if the 
player has none of the ſuit led, and plays a card 
that he did not intend, he is not permitted to 
take it up again, after he has once quitted it. 

XIX. He who ſays, I play in ſuch a ſuit, 
and afterwards does not play that ſuit which he 
ought to play, in order to ſee the cards that the 
dealer has left, may be obliged by the adverſary 
to play in ſuch ſuit as he ſhall think proper. 

XX. He who by accident, or otherwiſe, 
turns or ſees a card belonging to the ſtock, 15 


3 to 
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ut W to play in what ſuit his adverſary pleaſes, as of- 
en as he has (cen cards. 

U XXI. He who having lefe a card of the 
dock, mixes it with his diſcard, without ſhewin 
it to his adverſary, is obliged after he has nam 
the ſuit that he will lead, to ſhow all his diſcard. 
He who leaves a card, is at liberty not to fee 
or ſhew it, provided he does not mix it with his 
diſcard. 

nd XXII. He who quits the partie before it is 
rt If finiſhed, loſes it, unleſs — emergent buſineſs 
"if calls him. 
in 

all 

at 

in 


XXIII. He who thrown down his cards 
and mixes them with the ſtock, thinking he has 
oft the game, tho' he ſhould find afterwards his 
miſtake, loſes the partie; but if his cards are 

dot mixed, he has a right, provided the other 
az player has not mixed his cards, to take them up 
y- gain. If towards the end of the deal, a player 
at having two or three cards left, thinks that his 
of I adverſary has better, and throws them down 
he ©} altogether, the adverſary then ſhews his, which 
e- though inferior, wins thoſe thrown down, the 
he player not being allowed to take them up 

ain. 
XXIV. If the dealer diſcards, and takes in 
the cards belonging to the elder-hand before he 
has had time to make his diſcard, and mixes 
them with his own hand, he loſes the or 
partie if they play it; but if the elder has had 
ume to diſcard, and waits for the younger's 
H diſcarding 
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diſcarding, thinking that the dealer is the 
elder, the deal muſt ſtand good; and the 
—— by right, muſt begin the play as 
uſual, 

XXV. If the player ſhould have but one 
quatòze in his hand allowed to be good, he is 
not obliged to ſay what quatorze it is, but qua- 
torze only; but in caſe he might have had two, 
and has diſcarded one of them, he muſt name 
which quatorze he has. 


Exp of the Ganz of PIQUET. 
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BACKGAMM ON. 


"CHAP. . 


5 Manner of playing the Game. 


THIS game is played by two perſons upon 


a table, divided into two parts, upon which 


dere are 8 black and white ſpaces, 
called points. 


are diſpoſed of in the following manner: ſuppoſ- 
ing the game to be played into the right hand 
table, two are placed upon the ace point in the 
adyerſary's table, five upon the fix point in the 
oppoſite table, three upon the cinque point if 
the hichermoſt table, and five on the fix point, 
in the right-hand table. The grand object i; 
this game is for each player to bring the 
men round into his right-hand table, by throw- 
ing with a pair of dice thoſe throws that con- 


H 2 tribute 


ach adverſary has fiſteen men, | 
black and white, to diſtinguiſh them; and they + 
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tribute towards it, and at the ſame time prevent 
the adverſary doing the like. The firſt beſt throw 
upon the dice is eſteemed aces, becauſe it tops the 
ſix· point in the outer table, and ſecures the einque 
in the thrower's table, whereby the adverſary's 
two men upon the thrower's ace-point cannot 
get out with either quatre, cinque, or ſix. This 
throw is an advantage often given to the anta- 
goniſt by the ſuperior player. | 


Directions bow 4 player is to carry bis n 
Home. lin 


When he carries his men home in order to 
loſe no point, he is to carry the moſt diftant 
man to his adverſary's bar point, that being the 
firſt ſtage he is to place it on; the next ſtage is 
ſix points farther, viz. in the place where the 
adverſary's five men are firſt placed out of his 
tables. He muſt go on in this method till all his 
men are brought home, except two, when by 
loſing a point, he may often ſave the gammon, 
by throwing two fours or two fives. 
When a hit is only played for, he ſhould en- 
deayour to gain either his own or adverſary's 
cinque point, and if that fails by his being hit by 
the adverſary, and he finds him forwarder than 
himſelf, in that caſe, he muſt throw more men 
into the adverſary's tables, which is done in this 
Manner: he muſt put a man upon his cinque ot 
bar point, and if the adverſary neglects to hit it, 
he may then gain a forward * 
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back game; but if the adverſary hits him, he 
ſhould play for a back game, and then the greater 
number of men which are taken up, makes his 
z2me the better, becauſe by theſe means he will 
preſerve his game at home ; and then he ſhould 
endeavour to gain both bis adverfary's ace and 
trois points, or his ace and deuce points, and take 
care to keep three men upon the adverſary's ace 
point, that in caſe he hits him from thence, that 
point may remain ſtill ſecure to himſelf, 

A back game ſhould not be played for at the 
beginning of a fet, becauſe it would be a great 
liſadvantage, the player running the riſk of a. 
gammon to win a ſingle hit. 
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Rules for playing at ſetting aut all the throws 
on the dice, when the player is to play for a 

 gemmon or for a fungle hit, Thoſe for a gan- 
mon only, are marked thus +, 


I. T0 aces are to be played on the cinque 
point, and bar point, for a gammon or 
for a hit, | ERS = J | 

Il, Two ſixes, to be played on the adver- 
ſary's bar point, and on the thrower's bar 
point, for a gammon or for a hit. 

III. + Two trois, to be played on the cinque 
point, and the other two on the trois point in 
his own tables, for a gammon only. f 

IV. + Twodeuces, to be played on the quatre 
point in his own tables, and two to be brought 
over from the five men placed in the adverſary's 
tables for a gammon only, | 

V. + Twofours, to be brought over from the 
five men placed in the adverſary's tables, and to 
be put upon the cinque point in his own tables, 
for a gammon cnly, 

VI. Two fives, to be brought over from the 
five men placed in the adverſary's tables, and to 
be put. pn the trois point in his own tables, for 2 
gammon or for a hit. | 

Vil. Size ace, he muſt take his bar point 


for a gammon or for a hit. ; 
VIII, Sis 


4 
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VIII. Size deuce, a man to be brought from 
me five men placed in the adverſary's tables, 
and to be placed in the cinque point in his own 
tables, for a gammon or for a hit. 

IX. Six and three, a man to be brought 
ſtom the adverſary's ace point, as far as be wii} 
ro, for a gammon or for a hit, _ 
to X. Six and four, a man to be brought from 

the adverſary's ace point, as far as he will go, 
for a gammon or for a hit, 
XI. Six and five, a man to be carried from 
ve MN the adverſary's ace point, as far as he can go, 


or Wl for a gammon or for a hit, | 
| Xl!, Cinque and quatre, a man to be caried 
from the adverſary's ace point, as far as he can 
go, for a gammon or for a hit, 
XIII. Cinque trois, to make the trois pcint 
in his table, for a gammon or for a hit, 
XIV. Cinque deuce, to play two men from 
de five placed in the adverſary's tables, for a 
e gammon or for a hit, 
bt XV. + Cinque ace, to bring one man from 
de five placed in the adverſary's tables for the 
cinque, and to play one man down on the cinque 
point in his own tables for the ace, for a gan- 
0 WJ mon only. 
„XVI. Quatre trois, two men to be brought 
ſrom the five place in the adverſary's tab'es, ior 
© Wagammon or for a hit. 
0 XVII. Quatre deuce, to make the quatre 
_ in his own tables, for a gan- mon or for a 
. 
U XVII. + Quatre ace, to play a man from 
the five placed in the adverſary's tables for the 
E H 4 quatre 
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quatre, and for the ace, to play a man down 

upon the cinque point in his own tables, fer 2 

gammon cnly. FT 252 
XIX. + Trois deuce, two men to be 

brought from the five placed in the adverfaty's 

tables, for a gammon only. 


XX. Trois ace, to make the cinque point 


in his own tables, for a gammon or for a hit. 
XXI. + Deuce ace, to ptay one man from 
the five men placed in the adverſary's table for 
the Yeuce ; and for the ace to play a man down 
upon the cinque point in his own tables, tor a 
gammon only, 


Reles Bow to play the chances tlot are markd 
thus *, when a hit is only to be played fer. 


Two trois, two of them to be played 
on the cinque point in his own tables, and with 
the other two he is to take the quatre point in 
the ::dverſary*s tables. 

* Two deuces, two of them are to be played 
on the quatre point in his own tables, and with 
the other two he is to take the trois point in the 
_ adverfary's tables. 1 

By playing the two foregoing caſes in this 
manner, the player avoids being ſhut up in the 
adverſary's tables, and has the chance of throw 
angg 1 u bletst o win he hit. 

* Two fours, two of them are to take the 
adverſary's cinque point in the adverfary's tables, 
and for the other two, two men are to be brought 


from the five placed in the adverſary 2 


— , 
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Cinque ace, the cinque ſhould be played 
ſrom- the five men placed in the adverſary's ta- 
bles, and the ace from the adverſary's ace point. 
Quatre ace, tlie quatre to be played from 
the five men placed in the adverſary's ace point. 
Deuce ace, the deuce to be played from 
the five men placed in the adverſary's tables, 
| and the ace fromthe adverſary's ace point. 
om N. B. The three laſt chances are played in 
for I this manner, becauſe an ace being laid down 
wil in the adverſary's tables, there is: a proba- 
tal bility of throwing deuce ace, trois deuce, qua- 
tre trois, or ſiae cinque, in two or three throws; 
either of which throws fecures a point, and gives 
me player the beſt of the hit. 
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Obſervations, hints, and cautions, worthy a play- 
er's notice, | 


T HE player muſt underſtand by the direc- 

tions given to play for a gammon, that he 
is to make ſome blots on purpoſe, the odds being 
in his favour that they are rot hit; but if it 
ſhould happen that any blot is hit, 2s in this caſe 
tere will be three men in the adverſary's ta- 
bles, he muſt then endeavo-r to ſecure the ad- 
verſary's cinque, quatre, or trois point, to 
prevent a gammon, and muſt le very cautious 
of his fourth man's not being taken up. 

He muſt not crowd his game at any time if he 
can help it; that is to ſay, he ſhould not put 
many men either upon the rois or deuce points 
in his own tab'es, being the ſame as loſing thoſe 
men, not having them in play. Beſides, by 
crowding the game, and attempting to fave a 
gammen, the player is often gammoned. His 
game being crowded in his own tables, the ad- 
verſary has room to play as he thinks proper. 

The following calculations will ſhew the odds 
of entering a fingle man upon any certain num- 
ber of points; and accordingly the game ſhould 


be played, 
| It 


; 
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It is neceſſary to know that there are thirty- 
{ix chances upon two dice, and the points that 
are upon theſe thirty-ſix chances are as follow. 


Viz. | 


S ra CO OS 


| 


Aces 
Deuces 

Trois — 
Fours 
Fives 
Sixes — 
And 5 twice 
And 5 twice 
And 3 twice 
And 2 twice 
And 1 twice 
And 4 twice 
And 3 twice 
And 2 twice 
And 1 twice 
And 3 twice 
And 2 twice 
And 1 twice 

And 2 twice 
And 1 twice 
And 1 twice 


* Divide by 
and it proves that upon an ave- 
rage the player has a right to 
dpoints each throw. 


+5055 


H 6 


Points 


18 


36 )294(8 


4 
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The chances upon two dice calculated for * p 


gammon, are as follow, 


Sixes — 
Fives 
Fours | 
Trois - 
Deuces 

Aces - 

And 5 twice 
And 4 twice 

And 3 twice - 
And 2 twice 

And 1 twice - 
And 4 twice 

And 3 twice - 
And 2 twice 
And 1 twice = 
And 3 twice 

And 2 twice - 
And 1 twice 

And 2 twice 
And 1 twice = 
And 1 twice 


—_ 
i 
' x 


+ 
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ſe 


+» + 
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As it may ſeem difficult to find out by this 
table of thirty-ſix chances, what are the odds 
of being hit upon a certain or flat die, let 
the following method be purſued. 


3. 
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+ 2 Aces - Ir 
+ 5 And 1 twice 2 
+ 4 And rt twice - 2 
7 3 And 1 twice OD 
+ 2 And 1 twice - 2 
Total 11 

Which deducted from 236 
There remain 7 


So that it appears, it is twenty-five to 
_ againſt hitting an ace, upon a certain or 
flat die. 


The above method holds good with reſpect 
to any other flat die. For example, what are 
the odds of entering a man upon 1, 2, 3, 4, or 


5 points. ? 
Anſwer. ' vw 
Toenter it upon for againſt * for 2g. 
1 point is 11 to 25 Or about 4 to 9 
2 points 20 - 16 - 4 
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. The following table / ſhews: the odds of hit. 

Unzs with any chance, in-the reach of a ſingle 
ie. 


1 is - 11 to 25 Or about 4 tog 
2 1 24 -; 1 
3 — 14 2 22 þ = cm J 
4 nn -. = Sa, 
5 m. IS - 21 e 
o 8495 


The odds of hitting with double dice, are 
as follow. 


To hit upon for againſt | r 

is - © to 30 Or about - 1 to 5 
9 — TIER I iy! op 
y 9 oe 5 31 24 1 265 2 1 6 
10 8 - 1 11 
nl 7 
1 35 


How to find out the odds of being hit upon 
a fix, by the table of thirty- ſia chances. 


2 Sixes - 
2 Trois A So 
ee 
—_— wie; - . 
6 And 4 twice = 
6 Ang 3 twice , « _ 
.6 And 2 twice , . .- 
6 And 1 twice 8. 


— 


DADA Þ ry by 


5 And 


tet 
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5 5 And 1 twice - 2 
e 4 And 2 twice - 2 
8 17 


Which deducted from - 36 


There remains = 19 


ot [ : 0 — 


By which it appears to be nineteen to ſeven- 
teen againſt being hit upon a ſix. 


The odds on the bits. 


2 Love is about 5 to 2 
2 to 1 is - "4 


1 Love is « Yo: 
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Direftions for the fo bear his men, with 
ſome uſeful obſervations. 


17 a player has taken up two of the adverfary's 
men, and happens to have two, three, or more 
points made in his own tables, be ſhould ſpread 
his men, that he either may take a new point 
m his tables, or be ready to hit the man which 
the adverſary may happen to enter. If he finds 
upon the adverſaryꝰs entering, that the game is 
upon a par, or that the advantage is on his own 
kde, he ſhould take the adverſary's man up 
whenever he can, it being twenty-five to eleven 
that he is not hit. Except when he is playing 
for a fingle hit only ; then, if playing the throw 
otherwiſe, gives him a better chance for it 
he ought to do it. 

It being five to one againſt his being hit with 
double dice, he ſhould never be deterred from 
—— any one man of the adverſary's. 

If he has taken up one of the adverlary's 
men, and ſhould happen to have five points in his 
own tables, and forced to leave à blot out of his 
tables, he ſhould endeavour to leave it upon 
doublets preferable to any other chance, becauſe 
i that cafe, the odds are thirty-five to one that 
he is not hit; whereas, it is only ſeventeen to 
one but he is hit upon any other chance. 


m a - 4 
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When the adverſary is very forward, a player 
ſhould never move a man from his quatre, trois, 
or deuce points, thinking to bear that man from 
the point where he put it, as nothing but high 


doublets can give him any chance ſor the hit. 


Inſtead of playing an ace or a deuce from any of 
thoſe points, he ſhould pliy them from his own 
ſize or higheſt points, fo that throwing two 


flies, or two fours, his fize and cinque points 
being eaſed, would be a conſiderable advantage 


to him; whereas, had they been loaded, be muſt 


have been obliged to play otherwiſe. 
It is the intereſt of the adverſary to take up 
'the player as ſoon as he enters. The blot 


ſhould be left upon the adverfary's loweſt point; 


that is to ſay, upon his deuce point, rather than 
upon his trois point; or upon his trois point ra- 
ther than his quatre point; or upon his quatre 
point preferable to his cinque point, for a reaſon 
"before mentioned; all the men the adverſary 


plays upon his trois, or his deuce points, are 
deemed loft, being greatly out of play; fo that 


"thoſe men not having it in their power to make | 
his cinque point, and his game being crowded 


in one place and open in another, the adverſary 
muſt be greatly annoyed by the player. 

If the player has two of the adverſary's men 
his tables, he has a better chance for a hit 
than if he had more, provided his game is for- 
warder than that of his antagoniſt's; for if he 


had three or more of the adverſary's men in his 


tables, he would ſtand a worſe chance to 


be hit; 


162 . 4 TRNECATIS E- en tbe 


When a player is running to ſave the gam- 
mon, if he ſhould have two men upon his 
ace point, and ſeveral men abroad, altho' he 
ſhould loſe one point or two in putting his men 
into his tables, it is his intereſt to leave a man 
upon the adverſary's ace point, becauſe it will She 
prevent his adverſary from bearing his men to 

the greateſt advantage, and at the ſame time 

the player will have a chance of the adverſary's 

making a blot, which he may chance to hit. L 
However, if a player finds upon à throw, that 

he has a probability of ſaving his gammon, he I th. 
ſhould never wait for a blot, as the odds are th. 
'greatly againſt his hitting it, but ſhould em- ba 
brace that oppartunit 7/7. 


— 
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them into his tables, and at the ſame time 
that the player's tables are made up, and that he 
has taken up one of the adverſaty's men; in this 
caſe, it is about an equal wager that the adver- 
ſary is gammoned. | W- x0, 269 
For in all probability, the player has bare two 
men kc.ore he. opens his tables, and when he 
bears the third man, he will be obliged to open 
his ſize or cinq ie point. It is then, probable, 
that the adverſary is obliged to throw twice 
before he enters his men in the player's tables, 
and twice more before he puts that man inta 
his own tables, three throws more to put the 
men which are abroad into h's own tables, in all 
ſeven throws. Now the player having twelve 
men to bear, he may be forced to make an ace 
or a deuce twice before he can bear. all his men, 
and conſequently will require ſeven. throws in 
be ring them, ſo that upon the whole, it is 
about equal .whether the adverſary is gammon- 
ed or ot. | Þ 6-7 | 
Suppoſe a player has three men upon his ad- 
verſary's ace point, and five points in his own 
| tables, 


5 2 | 

e CHAP. V. 

N . 

1 ; 

1 Wl Sh-torng: how to calculate the odds of ſaving or 
- winning a gammon. 

; | 

X 

ET us ſuppoſe the adverſary has fa many 
men abroad as require three throws to put 
| 


hit by throwing eight, and the other by throwing 


1 
” 


: 
4 
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tables, and that the adverſary has all h's men in 

his tables, three upon each of his five higheſt T 
points. Has the player a probability of gam- 
moning his adverfary or not ? T 


For bearing 3 men from his 6th Points 
point is 3 18 7 
From his 5th point - 15 
From his 4th point . 12 1 
From his 3d point 9 
From his 2d point - 8 - 
In all 60 
Bringing his three men from the = 
 adverfary's ace point to his ſize 5 
point in his own tables, being p 
eighteen points each, and mak- Y 
10g together 8 5 54 
There muſt remain - 6 


It is plain from this calculation, the player 
has much the beſt of the probability of the 
mon, excluſive of one or more blots which 
adverſary is liable io make in bearing his 
men. Suppoſing at the ſame time the throws 
to be upon an equality. - | 
ſe two blots are left, either of which 
cannot be hit but by double dice; one mult be 


nine; ſo that the adverſary has only one die to 
hit either of them. What are the odds of 
hitting either of them ? The 


. = Gant BACKGAMMON. 16g 
«| The chances of two dice being in all 36 


. The chances to hit 8 are 6 and 2 
twice - 2 
a 5 And 3 twice | — 2 
2 Deuces — r 
2 Fours — r 
The chances to hit 9 are 6 and 3 
twice - 2 
5 And 4 twice - 2 
2 Trois - I 
For hitting, in. all - „ 
Chances for not hitting, remain 25 


$0 that the odds are 25 to 11 againſt 
hitting either of theſe blots. 


This method may be taken to find out the 
odds of hitting three, four, or five blots upon 
double dice; or blots made upon double and 
ſingle dice at the. ſame time. After knowin 
bow many chances there are to hit any of th 
blots, they muſt be added all together, and then 
ſubſtracted from the number 36, which are the 
N of the two dice, and the queſtion is 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VL 8 


7·⁰⁰ critical caſes for a back game, with a eak 
of curtaſity and in//rudtion, c. 


- 


Casr I. 


Nei 
UPPOSE the fore - game to be played by A, . 
and that all his men are placed as uſual; B a 
has fourteen of his men placed upon bis adver- B 
fary's ace point, and one man upon his adverſa- 
ry's deuce point, and B is to throw. Who has 4 
the beſt of the hit? bh 
2, ASA | 
A has the beſt of it, gold to ſilver. Becauſe 
if B does not throw an ace to take his adverſa- I - 
ry's deuce point, which is 25 to 11 againſt him, . 
A. will take up B's men in his tables, either I 1 
ſingly or to make points; and then if B ſecures I f. 
either A's deuce or trois point, A will puts 
many men down as poſſible, in order to hit, and Wc. 
thereby get a back-game, * 
It is evident that the back-game i is very po- 4; 
werful, conſequently, whoever practiſes it, 
muſt become a greater proficient at the game fr 
than he could by any other means. has 


Cassz ll. loo 


Suppoſe A to have five men placed upon hi N dor 


ſixe point, as many upon his quatre point, 7 
| the 
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the ſame number upon his deuce point, all in 
his own tables. At the ſame time, let us fup- 
pole B to have three men placed upon A's 
ace point, as many upon A's trois point, and 
the ſame nun ber upon A's cinque point, in his 
own tables, and three men placed as uſual out 
of his tables. Who has the beſt of the hit? 

Anſwer. ; 

The game is equal, till B has gained his 
cinque and quatre points in his own tables, 
which if he can effect, and by playing two men 
from A's cinque point, in order to force his ad- 
rerſary to blot by throwing an ace, which ſhould 
Bhit, he wil: have the beſt of the hit. . 


4 taſe” of curioſity and inſtruction. In which is 
ſbetun the p obabulity of making the hit lajt by 
ome of the players for many hours; alths* they 


fhall- both- play as faft as uſual. © 


a0? 1 4 

Let us ſuppoſe B to have bore'thirteen men, 
ind that A bas his fifteen men in B's tables, viz. 
three men upon his ſize point, as many upon his 
cinque point, three upon chis quatre point,, the 
ame number upon his trois point, two upon his 
deuce point, and one upon his ace point. Ain 
this ſituation, can prolong it as aforeſaid, by 
bringing his fifteen men home, always ſecuring 
lx cloſe points, till B has entered his two men, 
and brought them upon any certain point; as 
ſoon as B has gained that point, A will open an 
ice, deuce, or trois, point or all of them; which 
done, B hits one of them, and A, taking care 
10 have two or three men in B's tables, is ready 
to 
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to hit that man; and alfo, he being oertain of 
taking up the other man, has it in his power to 
prolong the hit almoſt to any length, provided 
he takes care not to open ſuch points as two 
fours, two fives, or two ſixes, but always to 
open the ace, deuce, or trois points for B to 
hit him. 


A critical game to play, 


Suppoſe A and B place their men for a hit in 
the following manner ; A to have three men upon 
| the ſize point in his own tables, three men 
out of his tables upon the uſual point, and 
nine men upon his adverſary's ace, deuce, and 
trois points; that is, three upon each; and 
ſuppoſe B's men to be placed in his own and 
his adverſary's tables in the ſame order. So ſitua-· Wl 
ted, the beſt player ſhould win the bit. The 
your being ſo equal, that in this caſe the dice 

ould be thrown for. | 

Now if A throws firſt, he ſhould endeavour 
to gain his adverſary's cinque point ; this being 
done, he ſhould lay as many blots as poffible, 
to tempt B to hit him, as it puts him backward, 
and A thereby gains an advantage. A ſhould 
always endeavour to have three men upon each 
of his adverſary's ace and deuce points; be- 
cauſe when B makes a blot, theſe points will 
remain ſecure, and when A has bore five, ſix, 
or more men, A yet may ſecure ſix cloſe points 
out of his tables, in order to prevent B from 
getting his man home, at which time be ſhould 
calculate who has the beſt of 11 


e ww — .DIOVY 


vill 0 


: 
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fnds that B is foremoſt, he ſhould then try to 
lay ſuch blots. as may be taken up by his ad- 
verſary, that he may have a chance of taking up 
another man, in caſe B ſhould happen io have a 
blot at home. 


- 


As it is impoſſible for us to give any farther 


inſtructions relative to the game of backgam- 
mon without rather puzzling a learner than 
inſtructing him, we ſhall finiſh this treatiſe by 
giving the laws which are to be obſerved at 
this game, | | 

The Laws of Backgammon. 

I. If a man is taken from any point, it muſt 


be played ; if two men are taken from it, they 
alſo muſt be player. | 


II. A man is not ſuppoſed to be played till it 


is placed upon a point and quitted, 
III. If a player has only fourteen men in 


play, there is no penalty inflited, becauſe by 


his playing with a leſſer number than he is enti- 
tled to, he plays to a diſadvantage for want of 
the deficient man to make up his tables, 


IV. If he bears any number of men before 


he has entered a man taken up, and which of 
courſe he was obliged to enter, ſuch men ſo 
.borne, muſt be entered again in the adverſary's 
tables as well as the man taken up. | 
V. If he has miſtaken his FI and 
played it, and his adverſary has thrown, it is 
not in the choice of either of the players tv 
alter it, unleſs they both agree ſo to do. 


g The Exp of the Game of Backcammnon. 
as I ? —" 
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EARS * 
RuLEs whereby to play the game. 


TJ Hs game is played upon a French draught- 

board, with a certain number of pieces 
which have their different moves according to 
their forms. There is a row of what is called 
pawns, theſe are all alike in form, and are in- 
tended to guard or defend the pieces which are 
placed behind them, on the row of ſquares which 
conſtitute the kings at the game of draughts. 
The board is placed reverſe to what it is at 
draughts, the double corners being to the left 
hand of the players. The pieces are placed in 
the following order, and have their different 
appellations, each player having the ſame num- 


ber of pieces on his own ſide of the board; there 
are 
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are two of each, beſides the ling and queen, which 
ſtand in the centre, the queen on the left hand 
ſide of the king, in the ſquare of her own colour; 
the two which ſtand one on each ſide of the 4ing 
and queen, are called biſhops ; on each fide of the 
biſhops ſtand what is called a knight; and on 
each ſide of the #nights ſtand, what is called 
a caſtle or rook. - Before the king and queen and 
theſe pieces, ſtand the pawns, of which in num- 
ber there are eight, and they move but one 
ſquare at a time, except the firſt time, when they 
may move two. The king alſo moves but 
one ſquare at a time, the one ſtrait forward, 
and the other obliquely; the queen is entitled 
to every move that any of the pieces have, ex- 
cept the knight; the biſhops move obliquely 
from one end of the board to the other; the 
knights move either to the right or left, flying 
as it were obliquely over a ſquare ; and the caſtles ' 
or rooks, move in a ſtraight line from one end 


of the board to the other. 


This game depends entirely upon defending 
the king from being checked,* the firſt of which 
that is checked ſo as not to be able to cover, 

+ loſes the game; for which reaſon, each piece 
ſhould be ſecured as much as poſſible from be- 
ing taken, for when the pieces are loſt, the kin 
1s liable to be checked, and not being able to 


cover, the game mult inevitably be loſt. 


* Is when the king is liable to be taken by any of the 


adyerſary's pieces for want of being covered. 


I 2 


Rule 
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Rule Iſt. In order to begin the game, the 
pawns muſt be moved before the pieces, and 
afterwards the pieces muſt be brought out to 
ſupport them. The king's, queen's, and biſhop's 
5 ſhoulu be moved firſt, that the game may 

well opened; the pieces muſt not be played 
out early in the game, becauſe the player may 
thereby loſe his moves: but above all, the game 
ſhould be well arranged before the queen is play- 
ed out. Uſeleſs checks ſhould alſo be avoided, 
unleſs ſome advantage is to be gained by them, 
becauſe the move may be loft, if the adverſary 
can either take or drive the piece away. 

II. If the game is crowded, the player will 
meet with obſtructions in moving his pieces, for 
which reaſon he ſhould exchange pieces or 
pawns, and caſtle * his king as ſoon as it is con- 
venient, endeavouring at the ſame time to crowd 
the adverſary's game, which may be done by 
attacking his pieces with the pawns, if the ad- 
verſary ſhould move his pieces out too ſoon, 

III. The men ſhould be fo guarded by one 
another, that if a man ſhould be loft, the player 
may have it in his power to take one of the ad- 
verſary's in return, and if he can take a ſuperi- 
or piece in lieu of that which he loſt, it would 
be an advantage, and diſtreſs the adverſary. 

IV. The adverſary's king ſhould never be 
attacked without a force ſufficient, and if the 


* Caſtle his king, is to cover the king with a caſtle, 
which is done by acertain meve'which cach player has a rizht 
to whenever he thinks proper, | 


player's 
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player's king ſhould be attacked without having 
it in his power to attack the adverſary's, he 
ſhould offer to make an exchange of pieces, 
which may cauſe the adverſzry to loſe a move. 

V. The hoard ſhould be looked over with 


attention, and the men reconnoitred, ſo as to be 


aware of any ſtroke that the adverſary might 
attempt in conſequence of his laſt move. If by 
counting as many moves forward as poſſible, the 
play er has a proſpect of ſucceſs, he ſhould not 
fail doing it, and. even facrifice a piece or two 
to accompliſh his end. 

VI, No man ſhould be played till the board 
is thoroughly examined, that the player might 
defend. himſelf againſt any move the adverſary 
has in view; neither ſhould any attack be made 
till the conſequences of the adverſary's next 
move are conſidered; and when an attack may 
with ſafety be made, it ſhould be purſued with- 
out catching at any bait that might be thrown 
out in oder for the adverſary to gain a move, 
and SD cauſe the deſign to miſcarry. 

VII. The queen ſhould never ſtand in ſuch 
a manner before the king, that the adverſary, by 
bringing a rook or biſhop, could check the king 
if ſhe were not there ; as it might be the loſs ot 
the-queen. | 

VIII. The adverſary's knight ſhould never 
be ſuffered to check the king and queen, or king 
and rook, or queen and rook, or the two rooks 
at the ſame time ; eſpecially if the knight is pro- 


perly guarded ; becaufe in the two firſt caſes, the 


king being forced to go out of check, ti e queen 
or the. rook muſt be loſt; and in the two laſt 
I'3 Caſts, 
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caſes, a rook muſt be loſt at leaſt, for a worſe 
piece. 

IX. The player ſhould take care that no 
guarded pawn of the :dverſary's, fork two of his 
pieces. 1 

X. As ſoon as the kings have caſtled on dif- 
ferent ſides of the board, the pawns on that fide 
of the board ſhould be advanced upon the 
adverſary's king, and the pieces, eſpecially the 
queen and rook, ſhould be brought to fupport 
them ; and the three pawns belonging to the 
king that is caſtled muſt not be moved. 

XI. The more moves a player can have as 
it were in ambuſcade, the better; that is to ſay, 
the queen, biſhop or rook, is to be placed be- 
hind a pawn or a piece, in ſuch a poſition, as 
that upon playing that pawn or piece, a check 
is diſcovered upon the adverſary's king, by which 
means a piece or ſome advantage is often 
gained. 

XII. An inferior piece ſhould never be 
guarded with a ſuperior, when a pawn would 
anſwer the ſame purpoſe; for this reaſon, the 
ſuperior piece may remain out of play—Neither 
ſhould a pawn be guarded with a piece, when 2 

awn would do as well. 

XIII. A well ſupported pawn that is paſſed, 
often coſts the adverſary a piece, and when a 
pawn or any other advantage is gained without 
endangering the loſs of the move, the player 
ſhould make as frequent exchanges of pieces as 
be can. The advantage of a paſſed pawn 1s 
this; f: r example, if the player and his adverſary 
have each three pawns upon the board, and no 

piece, 
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piece, and the player has one of his pawns on 
one ſide of the board, and the other two on the 
other ſide, and the adverfary's three pawns are 
oppolite to the plaver's two pawns, he 
ſhould march with his king as ſoon as he 
can, and take the adverſary's pawus: If the 
adverſary goes with his king to ſupport them, 
the player ſhould go on to queen with his ſingle 
pawns,.and then if the adverſary goes to binder 
him, he ſhould take the adverſary's pawns, and 
move the others to queen *. 

XIV, When the game is near finiſhed, 
each party having only three or four pawns on 
each ſide of the board, the kings muſt endeavour 
to gain the move in order to win the game. For 
inſtance, when the player brings his king op- 
poſite to the adverſary's with only one iquare 
between, he will gain the move. 

XV. If the adverſary has his king and one 
pawn on the board, and the player has only his 
king, he cannot loſe the game, provided he brings 
his king oppoſite to the adverſary's, when the 
adverſary is directly before or on one ide of his 
pawn and there is only one ſquare between 
the kings, 

XVI. If the adverſary has a biſhop and one 
pawn on the rook's line, and this biſhop is not 
of the colour that commands the corner ſquare 
the pawn is going to, and the player has only 
his king, if he can get into that corner, he can- 


* To queen, is to make a queen, that is, to move a 
pawn into the adverſary's back row, which is the rule at 
this game when the original one is loſt, 


14 not 
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not loſe, but, on the contrary, may win by a 
ſtale *. T4 | 

XVII. If the player has greatly the diſad- 
vantage of the game, having only his queen left 
in play, and his king happens to be in a poſition 
to win as above-mentioned, he ſhould keep 
giving check to the adverſary's king, always 
taking care not to check him where he can in- 
terpoſe any of his pieces that make the ſtale; 
by ſo doing he will at laſt force the adverſary to 
take his queen, and then he will «vin the game 
by being in a ſtale-mate. IN 

XVIII. The player ſhould never cover a 
check with a piece that a pawn puſhed upon it 
may take, for fear of getting only the pawn in 
exchange for the piece. 

XIX. A player ſhould never crowd his 
adverſary up with pieces, for fear of giving a 
{tale-mate inadvertently, but always ſhould leave 
room for his king to move. 

By way of corroborating what has been already 
ſaid with reſpect to this game, it is neceſſary to 
warn a player againſt playing a timid game. 
He ſhould never be too much afraid of loſing a 
rook for an inferior piece, becauſe, akho? a rook 
is a better piece than any other except the queen, 
it ſeldom comes into play, to be of any great 
uſe till at the end of the game; for which rea- 
ſon it is often better to have an inferior piece in 
play, than a ſuperior one to ſtand ſtill, or mov- 


_ When the king is blocked up ſo as to haye no more 
at All, 


ing 
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ing to no great purpoſe. If a piece is moved, 


and is immediately drove away by a pawn, it 


may be reckoned a bad move, becauſe the ad- 


rerſary gains a double advantage over the player, 


in advancing at the ſame time the other is made 
to retire; although the firſt move may not ſeem 
of conſequence between equal players, yet a move 
or two more loſt after the firſt, makes the 


game ſcarcely to be recovered. 


There never wants for variety at this game, 


provided the pieces have been brought out re- 


zular, but if otherwiſe, it often happens that a 


player has ſcarce any thing to play. 


Many indifferent players think nothing of the 
pawns, whereas three pawns together are ſtrong, . 


but four; which conſtitute a ſquare, with the 


afiftance of other pieces, well managed, make 
an invincible ſtrength, and in all probability. 
may produce a queen when very much wanted. 
tis true that two pawns with a ſpace between, 


are no bet er than one, and if there ſhould be 


three over each other in a line, the game can-- 
not be in a worſe way. This ſhews that the 
pawns are of great conſequence, provided they 


ae kept cloſe together. 


Some middling players are very apt to riſk 


bling the game in order to recover a piece: this 


b a miſtake; for it is much better to give up 


piece and attack the enemy in another quar- 
ter; by fo doing the player has a chance of 
lnatching a pawn or two from, or gaining ſome 


drantage over the adverfary,-whilſt his attention 


s taken up in purſuing this piece. ; 


If the queen and another piece are attacked at 
I . the 


; ors” 3 
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the ſame time, and that by removing the queen It 
the piece muſt be loſt; provided two pieces can 

be gained in exchange for the queen, the queen 2 
ſhould be given up, it being the difference off b 
three pieces, and conſequently more than the 
value of the queen. By loſing the queen, theW f. 
game is not thrown into that diſorder which t 
it would otherwiſe have been; in this caſe it o 
would be judicious to give the queen ſor p: 
even a piece, or a pawn or two; being wel 
known among good players, that he who begins 
the attack, and can't maintain it, being obliged 
to retire, generally loſes the game. 

A player ſhould never be ſond of changing 
without reaſon, becauſe the adverſary, if he is 3 
good player, will ruin his ſituation, and gal 
a conſiderable advantage over him. But rathe 
than loſe a move, when a player is ftrenger 
than the adverſary, it is good play to change re. 
for he thereby encreaſes his ſtrength. 

When the game is almoſt — 2 a conclu 
ſion, the player ſhould recollect that his king i 
a capital piece, and conſequently ſhould keep 
him in motion ; by ſo doing he generally get 
the move, and often the game. 

As the queen, rook, and biſhop operate at 
diſtance, it is not always neceſſary in the attack 
to have them near the adverſary's king. 

If a man can be taken with different pieces 
the player ſhould: take his time, and confide 
which of thoſe pieces is the beſt to take | 
with. | 

If a piece can be taken almoſt at any time 


the player ſhould not be in a hurry about it, bi 
I 1 
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ay to make a good move elſewhere before he 
n takes it. | 
n A player ſhould be cautious how he takes his 
nl adverſary's pawn with his king, as it often 
off happens to be a ſafe-guard to it. 

ll After all that has been aid, it is ſtill neceſſary 

zel for us to adviſe thoſe who would play well at 

h this game, to be very cool and attentive to the 

it matter in queſtion : for it is impoſſible that any 

perſon in the univerſe can be capable of playing 
at cheſs, if their thoughts are employed elfe- - 
where, 


Laws at ChEss. 


1. If a player touches his man, he muſt play 
t, and if he quits it, he cannot recall it. 

II. If by miftake or otherwiſe, a falſe move 
I is played, and the adverſary takes no notice of it 
eig till he hath played his next move, it cannot be 
en recalled by either of the parties. 

III. If a player miſplaces the men, and he 
plays two moves, it is at the option of the adver- 
ſary to permit him to begin the game or not. 

IV. If the adverſary plays or diſcovers a 
check to a player's king, and gives no notice of 
it, the player may let him ſtand ſtill till he does. 

V. After the king is moved, a player can- 
not caſtle. 
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With the RuLes and Opps made uſe of in 
BETTING at this Game. Likewiſe an 
Account of the different kinds of Games 
played on a BILLIARD TABLE. 
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CHAP. 1. 


Some account of the origin of billiards, with 4 
deſcription of the table on which it is played, 


TN game of billiards was invented by the 
French, when it was played in a different 
manner from what it is at preſent, by having a 
paſs or iron fixed on the table, through which 
the balls at particular periods of the game uſed 
to be played; but now this method is quite laid 
aſide both in France and in every place where 
the game is played. 


Soon 


1 
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Soon after the French, the Germans, the 
Dutch, and Italians brought this game into 
vogue throughout moſt parts of Europe, at 
which they became great proficients, and in a 
few years afterwards it became a favourite diver- 
ſion in many parts of England, particularly with 
perſons of the firſt rank; indeed, ſince that 
time- it has been in a great meaſure proſtituted 
by the deſigning and vulgar ſort of people: 
notwithſtanding, this game will never be out of 
faſhion, being of itſelf very entertaining, and 
attended with that kind of moderate exerciſe 


which renders it the more agreeable. 


The table on which this game is played, is 
generally about twelve feet long, and fix feet 
wide, or rather in the exact form of an oblong ; 
it is covered with fine green cloth, and furround- 
ed with cuſhions to prevent the balls rolling off, 
and to make them rebound. There are ſix holes, 
nets, or pockets; thefe are fixed at the four 
corners, and in the middle, oppoſite each 
other, to receive the balls, which when put into 
theſe holes or pockets are called hazards. The 
making of a hazard, that is, putting the adverſa- 
ry's ball in, at the uſual game reckons for two 
in favour of the player. 
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Rules generally obſerved at the common or uſual 
game, and the inſtruments deſcribed which are 


made uſe of in playing. 


I. E OR the lead, the balls muſt be put at one 

end,and the player muſt ſtrike them againſt 

the farthermoſt cuſhion, in order to fee which 

will be neareſt the cuſhion that is next to them. 

II. The neareſt to the cuſhion is to lead and 
chooſe the ball, if he pleaſes. 

III. The leader is to place his ball at the nail, 
and not to paſs the middle pocket, and if he 
holes himſelf in leading, he loſes the lead. 

IV. He who follows the leader muſt ſtand 
within the corner of the table, and not place his 
ball beyond the nail. 

V. + He who plays upon the running ball 
loſes one. 

VI. + He who touches the ball twice, and 
moves it, loſes one. 

VII. He who does not hit his adverfary's ball, 
loſes one. | 

VIII. He who touches both balls at the ſame 
time, makes a foul ſtroke, in which caſe if he 
ſhould hole his adverſary, nothing is gained by 


+ Theſe two rules arc ſcldom or ever enforced, eſpecially 
in Eng and. 


the 
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the ſtroke; but if he ſhould put himſef in, he 
loſes two. 

IX. He who holes both balls loſes two. 

X. He who ſtrikes upon his adverſary's ball, 
and holes himſelf, loſes two. | 

XI. He who plays at the ball without ftrik- 
ing it, and holes himſelf, loſes three. 

XII. He who ſtrikes both balls over the table, 
loſes two. 

XIII. He who ſtrikes his ball over the table, 
and does not hit his adverſary's ball, loſes three. 

XIV. He who retains the end of his adver- 
fary's ſtick when playing, or endeavours to balk 
his ſtroke, loſes one. 45 

XV. He who plays another's ball or ſtroke 
without leave, loſes one. 

XVI. He who takes up his ball, or his adver- 
ſary's without leave, loſes one. 

VII. He who ſtops either ball when run- 
ning loſes one, and being near the hole, loſes 
two. | 

XVIII. He who blows upon the ball when 
running, loſes one, and if near the hole, loſes 
two. 
XIX. He who ſhakes the table when the 
ball is running, loſes one, 

XX. He who ftrikes the table with the ſtick, 
or plays before his turn, loſes one. 

XXI. He who throws the ftick upon the 
table, and hits the ball, loſes one. 

XXII. If the ball ſtands upon the edge of 
the hole, and after being challenged it falls in, 
it is nothing, but muſt be put up where it was 


before, 
| XXIII. 
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XXIII. If any perſon not being one of the 


players, ſtops a ball, the ball muſt and in the 
lace where it was ſtoppꝰd. 
XXIV. He who plays without a foot upon 
the floor and holes his- adverſary's ball, gets no- 
thing for it, but loſes the lead. 


XXV. He who leaves the game before it is 


ended, loſes it: 


XXVII. Any perſon may change his ſtick in 


play. 


XXVII. If any difference ariſe between play- 


ers he who marks-the game, or the majority of 
the company, muſt decide it. 

XX VIII. Thoſe who do not play muſt ſtand 
from. the table, and make room for the players. 

XXIX. If any perſon liys any wager, and 
does not play, he ſhalt not give advice to the 
players upon the game. 

The game of billiards is played with flicks, 
called maces, or with cues ; the firſt conſiſt of 
a long ſtraight ſtick, with a head at the end, and 
are the moſt powerful inſtruments of the two : 


| the cue is a thick ſtick diminiſhing gradually to 


a point of about half an inch diameter ; this in- 
ſtrument is played over. the left hand, and ſup- 
ported by the fore finger and thumb. It is the 
only inſtrument in vogue abroad, and is play ed 
with amazing addreſs dy the Italians, and fome 
of the Dutch; but in England the mace is the 
prevailing inſtrument, which the foreigners hold 
in contempt, as it requires not near ſo much ad- 
dreſs to play the game with, 2: when the cue is 
made uſe of ; but the mace is preferred for its pe- 


culiar adrantage,whichſome profeſſedplayers have 
artfully 
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artfully introduced, under the name of trailing, 
that is, following the ball with the mace to ſuch 
a convenient diſtance from the other ball as to 
make it an eaſy hazard. The degrees of trailing 
are various, and undergo different denominations 
amoneſt the connoiſſeurs at this game; namely, 
the ſhove, the ſweep, the long ſtroke, the trail, 
and-the dead trail, or turn up, all which ſecure 
an advantage to a good player according to their 
various gradations : even the butt end of the cue 
becomes very powerful, when it is made uſe of 
by = good trailer, 
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CH AP. III. 


Erving an account of the different kinds of gane 
played at billiards, 


FE, ESIDES the common winning game, which 
is twelve up, there are feveral kinds of 
games played at billiards, viz, the loſing game; 
the winning and loſing ; choice of balls; bricole; 
carambole; E uſſian carambole; the bar- hole; 
the one hole; the four- game; and hazards. 

The ing game, is the common game nearly 
reverſed; that is to ſay, except hitting the balls, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary, the player gains 
by Icfing. By putting himſelf in, he wins two; 
by putting his adverſary in, he loſes two; but 
if he pockets both balls, he gets four. 

This game depends greatly upon particular 
ſtrengths, and is therefore very neceſſary to be 
known to play the winning game well. 

The winning and loſing game is a combination 
of both games; that is to ſay, all balls that are 
put in by ſtriking firſt the adverſary's ball, rec- 
kon towards game; and holing both balls reckons 
four. 

At this game, and the loſing, knocking over, 
or forcing the balls over the cuſhion, goes for 
nothing; the ſtriker only loſes the lead. 

Choice of balls, is chuſing each time which ball 
the player pleaſes, which is doubtleſs a great 

advantage; 
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vantage, and is generally played againſt loſing 


and winning. 

Bricole, is being obliged to hit a cuſhion, 
nd make the ball rebound or return to hit the 
adverſacy's ball, otherwiſe the player loſes a 
point, This is a great diſadvantage; and is rec- 
koned between even players to be equal to 
receiving about eight or nine points. 

Caramb le, is a game newly introduced from 
France. It is played with three balls, one being 
red, which is neutral, and is placed upon a ſpot 
; Jon a line with the fringing nail.“ Each an- 
; ngoniſt at the firft ſtroke of a hazard, play 
3Wirom a mark which is upon a line with it at the. 

other end of the table. The chief object at 
y W this game is, for the player to hit with his own 
„ball the two other balls, which is called a ca- 
$M rambole, and by which the player wins two. 


es 


If he puts in the red ball, he gets three, and 


then he holes his adverſary's ball, he gets two 
ſo that ſeven may be made at one ſtroke, b 


"WW caramboling and putting in both balls. This 


game reſembles the long, depending chiefly 


upon particular ſtrengths, and is generally played 


WF with the cue. The game is ſixteen up; never- 


theleſs, it is reckoned to be ſooner over than 


the common game. 
The next object of this game, after mak- 
ing what we have diſtinguiſhed by the carambole, 


is the baulk; that is, making the white ball, 


» Stringing nail is that part of the table from whence 
the player ſtrikes his ball at firſt ſetting off, and is generally 
marked with two brafs nails. 


and: 
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and bringing the player's own ball and the red on 
below the ſtringing nail, from whence the adver-W 
ſaries begin. By this means the opponent is obligedi A 
to play bricole from the oppoſite cuſhion, and 
it often happens that the game is determined by 
this ſituation. 

The Ruffian carambole, is a game that has ſtil 
more lately been introduced from abroad, and is 
played in the following manner. The red ball is 
placed as uſual on the ſpot made for that pur- of 
poſe, but the player when he begins, or after 
having been holed, never places his ball on apy 
particular place or ſpot ; he being at liberty to 
put it where he pleaſes, When he begins to 
play, inſtead of ſtriking at the red ball, he leads wa 
his own gently behind it, and his antagoniſt is 
to play at which he thinks proper ;. if. he plays 
at the red ball, and holes it, he ſcores three as 4 
uſual towards the game, which is twenty-four 
inſtead of ſixteen points; and the red ball is 
put upon the ſpot a uin, at which he may. ſtrike Ig. 
again, or take his choice which of the two balls 
to puſh at, always following his ftroke till both 
balls are off the table. He is entitled to two - 
points each time that he caramboles, the ſame as | 
at the other game, but if he caramboles and puts 


his own ball into any hole, he loſes as many as Pa 
he might have got, had: he not holed himſelt ; for at 
example, if he ftrikes at the red ball, which he 5 
holes, at the ſame time caramboles and holes him: I 
ſelf, he loſes five points; and if he holes both WF. 
balls when he caramboles, and likewiſe his own, e 


he loſes ſeven, which he would have got, ** 


© <OQ@ 
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ad not holed his own ball. In other reſpeRs it 
s played like the common carambole game. 

The bar hole, is ſo called, from the hole being 
barred which the ball ſhould be played for, and 
he player ſtriking for another hole; when this 
ame is played againſt the conimon game, the 
advantage for the Jatter between equal players, 
reckoned to be about ſix. 

The player at the one hole, though it ſeems to 
thoſe who are not judges of the game, to be a 
great diſadvantage, has in fact, the beſt of it; for 
tz all balls that go into the one hole reckon, the play- 
er endeavours to lay his ball conſtantly before that 
hole, and his antagoniſt frequently finds it very 
lifcult.to keep one or other ball out, particu- 
arly on the leads, when the one hole player lays 
his ball (which he does as often as he can) on 
the brink of the hole; leading for that purpoſe 
from the oppoſite end, which in reality he has no 
right to do, for the lead ſhou'd be given from 
the end of the table at which the hazard is 
made ; but when a perſon happens to be a no- 
vice, this advantage is often taken. 

The four game, conſiſts of two partners on 
each ſide, at the common winning game; who 
play by ſucceſhon after each hazard, or two 
points loſt, The game is fifteen up; 10 that the 
point or hazard is an odd number, which makes 
a miſs at this game of more conſequence than it 
sat another; being as much at four, fix, or 
eight, as it is at five, ſeven, or nine at the ſingle 
game. 

Hazards, are fo called, becauſe they depend 
entirely upon themaking 'of hazards, there be- 


ing 
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ing no'account kept of any game. Any num 
ber of perſons may play, by having balls that ar 
mumbered ; but the number ſeldom exceeds ſix 
to avoid confuſion. The perſon whoſe ball 

put in, pays ſo much to the player according t 
what is agreed to be played for each hazard ;a 
the perſon who miſſes, pays half the price of 
| hazard to him whoſe ball he played at. Th 
only general rule is not to lay any ball a hazar 
for the next player, which may be in a gre: 
meaſure avoided, by always playing upon th 
next player, and either bringing him clole to th 
cuſhion, or putting him at a diſtance from t 
Teſt of the balls. The table, when hazards 


played is always paid for by the hour, 


. * 
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r. 


Containing the odds uſually laid at billiards, 


EVEN PLAYERS. 


ONE love 13 - 5 to | 4 
5 TWO love 3 2 
Three love = - 4 
Four love - 2 x 
Five love w 3 R 
Six love = 4 = 
Seven love - 6 1 
Eight love = JO I 
Nine love — 15 1 
Ten love ä » 1 
Eleven love os. 6 0 
But only a guinea to a ſhilling is ge- 

nerally laid. 

Two to one is — 5 to 4 
Three to one = 3 2 
Four to one | 4 
Five to one - 2 +5 
Six to one - 7 > 
Seven to one - 4 I 
Eight to one — 9 1 
Nine to one, is about — 10 1 


Ten to one is generally laid twenty- 
one to one, but is in reality much 
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more, tho* not commonly laid; 
but according to the neareſt cal- 
culation, is fifty to one. | 
Eleven to one is 60 


Three to two - 5 
Four to two - 8 
Five to two "+ 
Six to two - 5 
Seven to two 3 
Eight to two — 

Nine to two — 7 
Ten to two is about - 20 
But often laid twenty one to one. 

Eleven to two - 23 


* 


Four to three is 

Five to three — 
Six to three 

Seven to three — 
or about - 
Eight to three = 

Nine to three - 
Ten to three - 
Eleven to three — 


tay S = Od 00 


hy 
UW 


Five to four is 6 
Six to four. - 7 
Seven to four - 2 
Eight to four = 4 
Nine to four — 9 
Ten to four = | 12 
Eleven to four - I2 


to 


to 


to 
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Six to five is 
Seven to five 
Eight to five 
[ Nine to five 
Ten to hve 
Eleven to five 


Seven to fix is 

Eight to ſix 

Nine to fix 

Ten to fix - 
Eleven to fix 
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Eight to ſeven is 
Nine to ſeven 
Ten to ſeven 
Eleven to ſeven 


Nine to eight is 
Ten to eight 
Eleven to eight 


Ten to nine is 
Eleven to nine 


Eleven to ten is 
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CHAP, V. 
Containing the odds when two are given to the 
adverſary. 
HEN he who gives another two is 
$' 2 that 
One to two is — — 84 
Two all - 3 2 
Three to two - 8 5 
Four to two = - 2 1 
Five to two - - 5 2 
Six to two - 4 I 
Seven to two - 9 4 
Eight to two = - 10 1 
Nine to two - II r 
Ten to two - - 27 I 
Eleven to two - 31 I 
When he is four all - it is 2 
Five to four - 8 5 
Six to four OE > 5 2 
Seven to four - 3 I 
Eight to four | 5 I 
Nine to four | I 
Tent four . . - - 15 I 
Eleven to four LE > he 16 1 
When he is fix all- it is 12 
Seven to ſix - — 3 2 
| Eight to fix - 5 2 
Nine to fix - - 3 1 
| Ten to ant - 6 I 
| 1 — 1 
Eleven to 7 When 
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When he is eight to ſeven---itis 2 to 1 
Nine to ſeven = | = 5 2 
Ten to ſeven - — 1 
. Eleven to ſeven — 7 I 
When he is eight all---it is 5 to 4 
$ Nine to eight - - 3 2 
Ten to eight — 3 I 
Eleven to eight 4 l 
When he is nine all---it i Is Ss ES 
Ten to nine — 5 2 
Eleven to nine — 3 I 
When he is ten all— it is 6 to 
Eleven to ten = - 7 5 
When he is eleven all it is 83 .20-j 
CEA FP, VE 
Phe odds when two and four are received from f 
the adverſary. | 
| | 


V 7 HEN he who receives two from ano- l 


ther is---3 love---that 


Three love is - — Ss * 
Four love 8 8 5 if 
Five love - - - 9 5 | 
Six love - 3 L 
S ove = | = -< +7 = 
Eight love - - 8 mT 
Nine love - - - 9 1 
K 2 Ten 
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8 * 
Ten love # 
Eleven love 6 


When he is fix to four, it is 
Seven to four — - 


Eight to four - 
Nine to four A — 
Ten to four - a 
Eleven to four - 


When he is eight to ſix, it is 
Nine to {ix — 
Ten to ſix - - 
Eleven to ſix - 3 


When he is eight to ſeven, it is 
Nine to ſeven — 
Ten to ſeven - - 
Eleven to ſeven — 


When he is nine to eight, it is 
Ten to eight - 
Eleven to eight += - 


When he is nine all, it is 
Ten to nine 3 
Eleven to nine — — 


When he is eleven to ten, it is 
Eleven all — - 


1 
— 


When he who receives ſour from another, is 


ſix love, that ſix love is 
Seven love 


* Ag inſt him. 


3 


I 
3 1 
4 
3 2 
3 I 
7 2 
8 I 
9 I 
3 to 2 
7 4 
4 I 
9 2 
5 to 4 
3 2 
3 I 
7 4 
7 to 6 
2 I 
5 2 
3 
7 4 
2 1 

Even 
23 
1 
5 2 
Eight 
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Fight love - - 5 1 
Nine love "I 6 I 
Ten love = - 5 I 
Eleven love - 17 L 
When he is ſix to two, it is 13 46:2 
Seven to two = 8 5 
Eight to two 4 l 
Nine to two - 9 2 
Ten to two — — 12 1 
Eleven to two - - 13 I 
rr. YL 


Containing the uſual odds that are laid upon the 
hazard, with ſome general obſervations worthy 


attention, | 
V HEN 2 are given, the odds of the hazard 
| Are 6 to 4 
When 3 are given, the odds are 5 4 
When 4 are given, 3 2 
When 5 are given, 8 " 
When 6 ace given, 2 I 


The full odds that two hazards are not got 
ſucceſhvely between even players are 3 to 1 


3 not ſucceſſively - = 7 1 
4 ditto — 15 I 
5 ditto - — 31 1 
6 ditto - — I 
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General obſervations worthy attention, 


If a perſon lays money-on a hazard, when ei- 
ther of the players is eleven, and one of them 


miſſes and runs into the hole, he who laid his 


money upon this player, does not lofe the hazard, 


the game being out by the miſs, and of courſe - 


the hazard 1s void. | 
If a perſon ſhould make a foul ſtroke, his ad- 
verſary has a right to lead, if he does not like 


the bail he has to play at; or; if a perſon propoſes 


parting the balls, his adverſary has a right to the 
lead. | 

If a perſon loſes a hazard in one of the cor- 
ner holes, he can oblige his adverſary to lead 
from the end where he loſt the ſaid hazard. 

If a perſon ſhould loſe a hazard in either of 


the middle holes, his adverſary can oblige him 


to go to which end he pleaſes. 

f a perſon ſhould play with the wrong bal}, 
his adverſary has a right to the lead, if he don't 
like either of the balls he has to play at; provi- 
ded he can make it appear that he played with 
his own ball the ſtroke before : but if he thinks 
proper to play the ſtroke, he may take his choice 
of the balls, and the hazard muſt be played out. 


The Exp of the Game of BILLIARDS. 
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Of the GAME at 


- of N 
Whereby a perſon who 4 ſeen „ Ten: 


nis court, may learn in tobat manner this game 
is played, the uſual edds, and the method of 
betting at the ſame. | 


A® many perſons would become players at ten- 
nis, provided they could eaſily underſtand 
the rudiments of the game, ſo as to form ſome 
judgment of the players, or at leaſt to know 
who wins and who loſes, we have here at- 
tempted to give ſo plain a deſcription of it, that 
no one can be at a loſs, if ever he ſhould bett or 
play. As to the executive part, it requires great 
practice to make a good play er, ſo that nothing | 
can be done without it ; all we preſume to do 1s 
to give an inſight into the game, whereby a per- 
ſon may not ſeem a total ſtranger to it, when he 
happens to be in a tennis court, 
The game of tennis is played in moſt capital 
cities in Europe, particularly in France, from 
whence we may venture to- derive its origin. It 
is eſteemed with many to be one of the moſt an- 
cient games in Chriſtendom, and long before king 
K 4 Charles 
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_ the Firſt's time it-was played in Eng- 
land, - ; 
This game is as intricate as any game whatever; 
a' perſon who is totally ignorant of it, may look 
on for a month together, without being able to 
make out how the game is decided. Therefore, 
we ſhall begin by deſcribing the court in which 
it is played. 

The ſize of a tennis court is generally about 
ninety-lix, or ſeven feet, by thirty-three, or 
four, there being no exact dimenſion aſcribed to 
its proporticn, a foot more or leſs in length or 
width being ono conſequence. A line or net 
hangs exactly acroſs the middle, over which the 
ball muſt be ſtruck, either with a racket or 
board to made the ſtroke good. Upon the en- 
trance of a tennis-court, there is a long gallery 
which goes to the dedans, that is a kind of front 
gallery, where ſpectators uſually ſtand, into which, 
whenever a ball is ſtruck, it tells for a certain 
ſtroke. This long gallery is divided into diffe- 
rent compartiments or galleries, each of which 
has its particular name, as follows; from the 
line towards the dedans, are the fir/ gallery, door, 
ſecond gallery, and the /aft gallery; which is cal- 
led the ſervice ſide. From the dedans to the 
laſt gallery are the figures 7, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, at 
a yard diſtance each, by which the chaces are 
marked, and is one of the moſt eſſential parts of 
the game, as will appear in the following deſcrip- 
tion. 

On the other fide the line are alſo the f/ 
gallery, door, ſecond gallery, and laft gallery; 
which is called the Hazard- ſide. = boy 
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ſtruck into the laſt gallery on this ſide reckons 
for a ce tain ſtroke the ſame as the dedans. 
Between the ſecond, and this laſt gallery are 
the figures 1, 2, to mark the chaces on the ha- 
zard-ſide. Over this long gallery, or theſe com- 
partiments, is a covering, calle the pent-houſe, 
on which they play the ball from the ſervice-ſide, 
in order to begin a ſet of tennis, from which it 
is called a ſervice. When they miſs putting the 
ball (ſo as to rebound from the pent-houſe) over 
a certain line on the ſervice-ſide, it is deemed a 
fault, two of which are reckoned for a ſtroke. 
If the ball rolls round the pent-houſe, on the op- 
poſite-fide the court, ſo as to fall beyond a cer- 
tain line deſcribed for that purpoſe, it is called 
paſſe, reckons for nothing on either ſide, and the 
player muſt ſerve again. * 
On the right-hand ſide of the court from the 
dedans is what they call the tambour, a part of 
the wall which projects, and is fo contrived in 
order to make a variety in the ſtroke, and ren- 
der it more difficult to be returned by the adver- 
ſary ; for when a ball ſtrikes the tambour, it 
varies its direction, and requires ſome extraor- 
dinary judgment to return it over the line. The 
Jaſt thing on the right hand fide is called the 
grill, wherein if the ball is ſtruck, it is alſo fif- 
teen, or a certain ſtroke. 
The game of tennis is played by what they 
call ſets; a ſet of tennis conſiſts of ſix games: 
but if they play what is called an advantage ſet, 
two above five games muſt be won on one {ide or 
the other ſucceſſively, in order to decide; or, if 
it comes to fix games all, two games muſt ſtill be 
won 
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won on one fide to conclude the ſet; ſo that an 
advantage ſet may laſt a conſiderable time, for 
which kind of ſets the court is paid more than 
for any other, 

We muſt now deſcribe the uſe of the chaces, 
and by what means theſe chaces decide or inter- 
fere ſo much in the game. When the player 
gives his ſervice at the beginning of a ſet, his ad- 
verſary is ſuppoſed to return the ball, and 
wherever it falls after the firſt rebound untouch- 
ed, the chace is called accordingly ; for ex- 
ample, if the ball falls at the figure 1, the 
chace is called at a yard, that is to ſay, at a 
yard from the dedans; this chace remains 
till a ſecond ſervice is given, and if the player 
on the ſervice-ſide lets the bail go after his 
adverſary returns it, and if the ball falls on or 
between any of theſe figures or chaces, they muſt 
change ſides, there being two chaces ; and he 
who then will be on the hazard fide, muſt play to 
win the firſt chace, which if he wins by ſtriking 
the ball ſo as to fall, after its firſt rebound, nearer 
to the dedans than the figure 1, without his ad- 
verſary's being able to return it from its firit hop, 
he wins a ſtroke, and then procecds in like man- 
ner to win the ſecond chace, wherever it ſhould 
happen to be. If a ball falls on the line with the 
firſt ga'lery-door, ſecond gallery, or laſt gallery, 
the chace 1s likewiſe called at fuch or ſuch a 
place, naming the gallery, door. &c. When it 
is juſt put over the line, it is called a chace at 
the line. If the player on the ſervice-hde re- 
turns a ball with ſuch force as to ſtrike the wall 


on the hazard-ſide ſo as to rcbound, after — 
firf 
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firſt hop over the line, it is alſo called a chace at 
the line. | 

The chaces on the hazard-fide, proceed from 
the ball being returned either- too hard or not 
quite hard enough; ſo that the ball after its firſt 
rebound, falls on this ſide the blue line, or line 
which deſcribes the hazard-ſide chaces, in which 
caſe, it is a chace at 1, 2, &c. provided there is 
no chace depending. When they change ſides, 
the player, in order to win this chace, muſt put 
the ball over the line any where, ſo that his ad- 
verſary does not return it. When there is no 
chace on the hazard - ſide, all balls put over the 
line from the ſervice ſide, without being return- 
ed, reckon for a ſtrokg, | 

As the game depends chiefly upon the marking, 
it will be neceſſary to explain it, and to recom - 
mend thoſe who play at tennis to have a good 
and unbiaſſed marker, for on him the whole ſet 
may depend : he can mark in favour of the one 
and againſt the other in ſuch a manner, as will 
render it two to one at ſtarting, though even 
players. inſtead of which the marker ſhould be 
very attentive to the chaccs, and not be any way 
partial to either of the players. 

This game is marked in a very ſingular man- 
ner, which makes it at firſt ſomewhat difficult to 
underſtand. The firſt ſtroke is called fifteen, 
the ſecond thirty, the third forty, and the fourth, 
game, unleſs the players get four ſtrokes each; 
in that caſe, inſtead of calling it forty all, it is 
called dence; after which, as ſoon as any ſtroke 
is got, it is called advantage, and in caſe the 

flrokes 
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ſtrokes become equal again, deuce again, till one 
qr the other gets two ſtrokes following, which 
win the game; and as the games are won, ſo 
they are marked and called, as one game love, 
two games to one, &c. towards the ſet, of which 
ſo many of theſe games it conſiſts. | 

Although but one ball at a time is played with, 
a number of balls are made uſe of at this game, 
to avoid trouble, and are handed to the players 
in baſkets for that purpoſe : by which means they 
can play as long as they pleaſe, without ever hav- 
ing occaſion to ſtoop for a ball. 

As to the odds at tennis, they are by no means 
fixed, but are generally laid as follow. 

Upon the firſt ſtroke being won between even 
players, that is, fifteen love, the odds are of the 


ſingle game h 0 4 
Thirty love 5 4 1 
Forty love 0 I 
Thirty fifteen - 2  to_ 2 
Forty fifteen 88 5 1 
Forty thirty - _—— 


The odds of a four game ſet when th- firſt game 


is won, are - F 14 
When two games love 4 1 
Three games love - _ I 
When two games to one 1 
Three games to one - 5 1. 
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ne The odds of a fix game ſet when the firſt game 


ch is won, are = 33 
oY When two games love 2 I 
„ Three games love - 4 I 
ch Four games love 3 I 
R Five games love - 21 I 
h, | | 
e, When two games to one 8 to 5 
Three games to one - 5 2 
ey Four games to one 5 I 
v- Five games to one - 1 5 I 
ns} When three games to two 7 © 4 
Four games to two 4 I 
nll Five games to two 2 I 
" 
When four games to three „ 
Five games to three - 5 I 


The odds of an advantage ſet when the firſt 


game is won, are 0 2 
When two games love - 7 4 
Three games love - 3 I 
Four games love — 5 I 
Five games love 15 1 

E | 
When two games to one 8  wO-2 
Three games to one - 2 I 
Four games to one - 7 2 
Five games to one - 10 I 
When three games to two I; 40 

e Four games to two - 3 


Five games to two - 


When four games to three 8 to 5 

Five games to three - 3 I 
When five games to four 3 to 1 
When fix games to five 0 2 


The foregoing odds, as beforeſaid, are gene- 
rally laid, but the chaces interfering makes the 
odds very precarious; for example, when thete 
is a Chace at half a yard, and a ſet is five games all, 
and in every other reſpect equal, the odds are a 
good five to four; and if it were ſix games to 
five, and forty thirty with the ſame chace, the 
odds then would be a guinea to a ſhilling ; ſo 
that it is plain that the odds at this game differ 
from thoſe of any other: for one ſtroke will re- 
duce a ſet, ſuppoſing the players to be five games 
all, from an even wager to three to two, and fo 
on in proportion to the ſtage of the ſet. 

There are various methods of giving odds at 
tennis, in order to make a match equal; and that 
they may be underſtood, we ſhall give the fol- 
lowing liſt of them, with their meanings, ſo that 
any perſon may form a judgment of the ad- 
vantage received or given. 

The loweſt odds that can be given, excepting 
the choice of the ſides, is wi at they call a bi/que, 
that is a ſtroke to be taken or ſcored whenever 
the player, who receives the advantage, thinks 
proper; for inſtance, ſuppoſe a critical game of 
the ſet to be forty thirty, by taking the b1/que, 

| he 
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he who is ſorty - »mes game, and fo in reſpect 
of two biſque &&. | | 

The gent gteater odds are fifteen, that is, a 
oke given at the beginning of each 
Alter - theſe, baff thirty, that is fifteen one 
game, and thirty the next. Then follow the 
whole thirty, forty, &c. 

There are alſo the following kind of odds 
which are given, viz. 

Round ſervices, thoſe are ſervices given round 
the pent-houſe, ſo as to render it eaſy for the 
* triker-out to return the ball. | 

Half- court, that is being obliged or confined 
to play into the adverſary's half-court ; ſome- 
times it is played ſtrait-ways, and at other times 
acroſs ; both which are great advantages given by 
him ſo confined, but the ſtrait half-court is the 
greateſt. | 

7 ouch-no-wall, that is, being obliged to play 
within the compaſs of the walls, or ſides of the 
court; this is a conſiderable advantage to him 
who receives it ; as all the balls muſt be played 
rently, and conſequently they are much cater to 
take than thoſe which are played hard, or accor- 
ding to the uſual method of play. 

Barring the hazards, that is barring the de- 
dans, tambour, grill, or the laſt gallery on the 
hazard-ſide, or any particular one or more of 
them, | | 

Theſe are the common kind of odds or ad- 
vantages given; but there are many others, which 


* The player who is on the hazard-ſide. 


are 
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are according to what is agreed by the players, 
ſuch as playing with board againſt rac tet, cr icket- 
bat againſt racket, &c. 

The game of tennis is alſo played by four 
perſons, two partners on each fide. In this caſe, 
they are generally confined to their particular 
quarters, and one of each fide appointed to ſerve 
and ftrike out; in every other reſpect, the game 
is played in the ſame manner, as when two only 

lay. SY | 
: * thing more to be ſaid upon this ſubject 
would be needleſs, as nothing can be recommend- 
ed, after reading this ſhort account of tennis, but 
practice and attention, without which no one 
can become a proficient at the game. 
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